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THE SONG OF THE COLORADO 
By SHARLOT M. HALL 
ROM the heart of the mighty mountains strong-souled 
for my fate I came, 
My far-drawn track to a nameless sea through a land 





without a name; 
And the earth rose up to hold me, to bid me linger and 





stay, 
And the brawn and bone of my mother’s race were set to bar my way. 


Yet I stayed not, I could not linger; my soul was tense to the call 

The wet winds sing when the long waves leap and beat on the far 
sea wall. 

I stayed not, I could not linger; patient, resistless, alone, 

I hewed the trail of my destiny deep in the hindering stone. 


How narrow that first dim pathway—vyet deepening hour by hour! 

Years, ages, eons spent and forgot, while I gathered me might and 
power 

To answer the call that led, to carve my road to the sea, 

Till my flood swept out with that greater tide, as tireless and tameless 


and free. 


From the far, wild land that bore me, I drew my blood as wild— 

I, born of the glacier’s glory, born of the uplands piled 

Like stairs to the door of heaven, that the Maker of All might go 
Down from His place with honor, to look on the world and know 


That the sun and the wind and the waters, and the white ice cold and 
still, 

Were moving aright in the plan He had made, shaping His wish 
and will. 

When the spirit of worship was on me, turning alone, apart, 

I stayed and carved me temples deep in the mountain's heart. 
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THE SONG OF THE COLORADO 275 
Wide-domed and vast and silent, meet for the God I knew; 
With shrines that were shadowed and solemn, and altars of richest 
hue; 
And out of my ceaseless striving I wrought a victor’s hymn, 
Flung up to the stars in greeting from my far track deep and dim. 


For the earth was put behind me; I reckoned no more with them 

That come or go at her bidding, and cling to her garment’s hem. 

Apart in my rock-hewn pathway, where the great cliffs shut me in, 

The storm-swept clouds were my brethren, and the stars were my 
kind and kin. 


Tireless, alone, unstaying, I went as one who goes 

On some high and strong adventure that only his own heart knows. 
Tireless, alone, unstaying, I went in my chosen road— 

I trafficked with no man’s burden—lI bent me to no man’s load. 


On my tawny, sinuous shoulders no salt-gray ships swung in; 

I washed no feet of cities, like a slave whipped out and in; 

My will was the law of my moving in the land that my strife had 
made 

As a man in the house he has builded, master and unafraid. 





O ye that would hedge and bind me—remembering whence I came! 
I, that was, and was mighty, ere your race had breath or name! 
Play with your dreams in the sunshine—delve and toil and plot— 
Yet I keep the way of my will to the sea, when ye and your race 


are not! 


Dewey, Arizona. 
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NATIVE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
CALIFORNIA AND SOME OTHERS 
By THOMAS WATERMAN. 
NSTRUMENTAL music, along with the world’s art, 
literature, and forms of civil government, must evi- 





dently be a development. Music, however, and most 











particularly all instrumental music, as a question of 





sources and origins, may be dealt with at first hand, 
not only because primitive systems of music are now existing in 
the world along with certain primitive arts and social organiza- 
tions, but also, and chiefly, because the study of the subject in the 
abstract is so intimately concerned with the study of instruments 
themselves, in the concrete. Many museums, therefore, especially 
those connected with ethnology, give us in more or less complete 
outline the entire history of progressive musical development as 
reflected in various sorts of instruments preserved. We shall not 
attempt more in this paper than a bare outline of certain early de- 
velopments in the musical line and the more radical changes which 
representative types have since undergone. The illustrations are 
entirely due to the courtesy of the Golden Gate Park Museum and 
of the Museum of Anthropology of the University of California. 

An absolutely primitive stage of instrumental music is nowhere 
more clearly in evidence than among the aboriginal cultures of the 
State of California. In fact, many of the specimens which scien- 
tists have collected in the Central Pacific Coast region may hardly 
be called musical instruments at all. 

One widely spread type (illustrated in Plate I) we find in the 
rattles of various forms, all intended to produce merely rhythmical 
noise. “Rhythm,” however, as psychologists tell us, constitutes 
inherently a field of musical consciousness. These California rattles 
therefore are quite properly to be considered musical instruments. 
The most cursory examination, for that matter, of a modern military 
band, or in no less degree, of a full and exquisitely balanced sym- 
phony orchestra, representing instrumental music on perhaps its 
highest plane, will reveal a number of devices in the same nature— 
the drums or cymbals and kettles, to name a few. Our California 
rattles, however, are important only as they illustrate certain phases 
of the rise of the musical nature in man. By their very simplicity 
and crudeness they indicate in what manner the musical conscious- 
ness of mankind took its origin. 

In spite of the wide distribution and universal employment in 
California of such dissonant contrivances as rattles, pleasingness 
of sound was not a quality totally foreign to the native music. A 
musical bow from the region of Tulare Lake (the last specimen 
shown ‘in the cut) represents a distinct attempt at agreeable, in 
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place of purely rhythmical, sound. The wooden part of this device 
is to be taken firmly in the performer’s teeth and the string twanged, 
producing a pleasant stimulus in the auditory nerves. The arrange- 
ment was in plain terms, therefore, a magnified jew’s-harp, and, 
with the jew’s-harp, each player was his own audience. The sound 
was quite inaudible except as carried through the teeth to the 
ear-drums of the performer himself. The only instrument of cruder 
conception developed by mortal man seems to be the musical string 
of the pygmies, described by travelers to equatorial Africa. This 
latter device is stretched between the performer’s mouth and great 
to, and twanged with the finger. 

Wind instruments are of rather more wide distribution in the 
State than are the “stringed” type. Plate Il shows two, or possibly 
three, distinct varieties. Plain whistles constitute one class, rep- 
resented by the specimens at the top of the illustration. Such 
whistles as these, found all over California, were made from various 
materials, ranging from small reeds (Figure 1) to a human thigh- 
bone, by the vanished natives of Santa Catalina Island (Figure 3). 
The second variety (Figures 5 and 6) represents rather a notable 
advance over the first in that it is composed of two chiming ele- 
ments. This principle of joining two composing parts in a single 
instrument, when carried to its logical conclusion, results in the 
well-known “syrinx” type of instrument, which is found among 
all cultures, even those of comparatively high development, and 
apparently the world over. At least such instruments, carefully made 
in pottery and wood, occur among the relics of the ancient Inca 
civilization of Peru, are also found at the present day in China and 
Japan, and were in familiar use among the classic Greeks, from 
whom the name has come down to us. Nor have its possibilities 
been exhausted even to our own day. 

A different type of musical device is represented by the so-called 
“flutes” (Figs. 7 and 8), as wide in distribution over California as 
were the rattles and whistles. In these flute-like instruments, the 
sound is produced primarily by the vibration of the performer's 
lips, and not in the tube itself. As in the case of our own horns, 
the tube itself adds to the tone merely by acting as a resonance 
chamber. Variation in the size of the chamber, inside the wooden 
shaft, procured by closing one or more of the holes or “stops” with 
the fingers, produces a certain range of tones. <A bizarre quality 
is added to the music of such California flutes (which is at times 
sweet, nevertheless) by the fact that the stops are not symmet- 
rically arranged. In the upper flute in the illustration (Fig. 7), for 
instance, two groups can be seen, of two stops each. Similarly in 
the second flute (Fig. 8) we have one group of three, followed at 


some interval by a single stop. In each case, therefore, the per- 
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former aimed only at variation and not at a regular sequence of 
tone. As a matter of fact, the distance between the stops was not 
governed by musical considerations at all, but in most cases by the 
length of the first joint of the performer’s thumb, which a wide- 
spread custom decreed as the measure for the purpose. There is 
evidence that the native users of flutes carried in their heads cer- 
tain mechanical arrangements of sound, but the production of an air, 
as a sequence of tones bearing real, definite relations to each other, 
was, of course, an impossible feat. As in the case of the rattles, 
we can only say that the native flutes (and we might add the 
whistles) are important as musical instruments chiefly in the fact 
that they give us the first stages in what was destined to be an 
evolution vastly important in the history of culture. 

















PLATE III—THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE WHISTLE 


> 


1 Plain syrinx.—2 “Great Japanese” Syrinx.—3 The Chinese “pot” a small 
development of the syrinx type. 

Hegel says that the morality of a people may be rightly judged 
by the state of their conception of deity. The state of any people's 
aesthetic development may perhaps be similarly reached by study- 
ing the state of development shown in their musical instruments. 
Certainly the more effort a people apply to their music, the better 
and more beautifully and ingeniously made will their musical im- 
plements become. Thus we see these primitive devices in a new 
light. As the unformed musical impulses in a brain of a certain 
primitive type, for instance, are properly expressed by the rattle 
of a dried gourd, such as that pictured on a previous page, and 
cannot be naturally expressed by any other instrument, so the 
higher musical taste of a more complete culture will inevitably re- 
flect itself in more fitting and more highly polished instruments. 


Look at the developments in the whistle type, for instance. We 
have already followed the process as far as the production of the 
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“syrinx” type. Plate III suggests an interesting comparison of 
certain higher types. On the left is shown a syrinx itself—a Jap- 
anese specimen, by the way—and on the right (Fig. 3) the Chinese 
“pot,” the highest differentiation of the syrinx type which the 
Flowery Kingdom has achieved up to date. In the center is repro- 
duced the “Japanese Syrinx,” an instrument in conception similar 
to the “pot,” but of vastly superior design. The latter, according 
to accounts, is capable of producing pure, sweet tones, and covers 
a range of an octave and a half. In other words, it is about in a 
class with our flutes and piccolos. While the Japanese achieve- 
ment may be taken as the embodiment of syrinx possibilities, the 
Chinese specimen, of not more than one-fourth its size, is hardly 
more than a squeaky toy. Which, on the whole is what we would 
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PLATE IV—THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRASS HORN 
1 Japanese Cane Flute.—2 Mediaeval “Serpent” of Hardened Leather. 
} Old German Altohorn, 
expect from China, although the Chinese were probably the first to 
light on the improved variety. 

The ascending series of “flutes” and their hundred forms pro- 
duced by various culture shows unmistakably the progressive 
elaboration of a simple idea. We have noticed already that the 
California specimens showed a peculiar grouping of the stops, ab- 
solutely defective to our ears. This defect is surmounted in a cane 
flute produced in Japan, in all other respects resembling the Mojave 
flute (Fig. 1, Plate IV) to a remarkable degree. The Turkish 
flageolet pictured beside the Japanese flute (Fig. 2) is the crudest 
instrument in the world, apparently, to exhibit “bell” as a device 
to enhance the volume of tone. <A glance further will show the 
striking similarity in principle between the Japanese “‘flute’’ and 
the kind of instrument represented by the‘ picturesque leather 
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“serpent,” formerly much used in military bands (Fig. 2). If the 
“serpent” were forcibly straightened out and the “belling” elim- 
inated, we would see in it merely a large edition of the flute. The 
leather of the serpent is hardened in some way in the making, how- 
ever, lending it, together with the smoothing curves in its outline, 
a resonance lacking in the smaller instrument. In the old German 
“alto,” pictured last in the plate (Fig. 3), we see merely a “twist- 
ing up” of the serpent type, the added curves and the beautiful 





























PLATE V—THE LUTE OR GUITAR IN ITS RUDER FORMS 
from Central Asia.—2 Tseng-Koto (Northern China).—3 Koto 


1 Tseng 
4 Chinese Tei-Kin or “banjo.’”—5 Bina (Hindustan). 


(Southern China). 
6 Italian Lute. 





belling of the horn combining to produce a clear, resonant tone. 
The same system or arrangement of stops appears in all three in- 
struments, each “piston” or key of the alto providing two tones, 
which with “all oven” and “all closed” complete the octave alike 
in all three instruments. Quite as noticeable as the developing 
intricacy of form in the series is the steady improvement in the 
material used—from ordinary cane to hardened leather, and from 
leather to ringing brass. 

Stringed instruments, however, give even a finer example of 
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the concrete reflection of musical ideals. An instrument only the 
first step above a plain musical stick is shown by the thirteen-stringed 
specimen from Central Asia, known as the “Tseng.” (Plate V, 
Fig. 2). It does not reflect such absorbing individualism as does 
the Yokut guitar, since the strings are stretched over a box which 
acts as a resonance chamber, thus making the music audible. The 
multiplicity of strings in itself adds but little to the complexity 
of the instrument, as there no means of tuning them is provided. 
The Central Asians, then, who produced such instruments, cared 
as little for “tunes” as did the Yokut auletes who played his tune- 
less flute in the San Joaquin valley. Nor is the next higher type 

















PLATE VI 
1 Violin.—2 Afghan box fiddle.—3 Two-stringed fiddle. 

much better. The Chinese, with the misdirected energy usual to 
them, have taken this tseng in hand and immortalized its imper- 
fections in the large “Tseng-Koto” of the northern Celestial 
provinces. As the cut shows, it is undifferentiated as the Tseng 
itself (Fig. 2). The sunny southern regions, however, metamor- 
phosed this apparently hopeless mediocrity by introducing wonder- 
ful moveable wooden bridges, producing the “Koto” (Fig. 3). Real 
music is possible from this modified form, since the bridges can 
be adjusted to produce definite tones. Along with the added power 
of the instrument, we find an external beautification, as we would 
expect. A people who cared enough about it to improve its musical 
possibilities, would appreciate fine inlay and external beauty. 

The Koto even at its best, however, is a very limited contrivance. 
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PLATE VII—STICcCK, HARP AND LYRE 


3 (Abyssinia).—4 Rude Lyre. 


1 Yokut musical stick.—2 and 3 Crude Harps 


Not the most indulgent Muse would wait for bridges to be shifted 
after every note. The “tei-Kin,” or Chinese banjo (Fig. 4), sur- 
mounts some of the failings so noticeable in the Koto. It has a 
finger-board, for instance, with the added versatility which that im- 
parts. The renonance chamber, however, has been clumsily sacri- 
ficed, and the tei-kin‘s utmost effort produces only a melancholy 
pank. In Burma, however, the finger board and resonance chamber 
have been combined in what is known as the Bina. The illustration 
(Fig. 5) shows its long hollow shaft ‘and resonance chamber (made 
of a large gourd) inspiring in its proportions. The general outlines 
of the Bina are rather strikingly followed by the fine Italian lute 
represented beside it, though the latter in its compact beauty reflects 


a vastly broader culture. 




















ITALIAN HARP 
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Violins seem to be the product of man’s higher genius. At least 
the lowest form of fiddle we are acquainted with is not such a crude 
affair as the Yokut bow, but shows, whatever its faults, at least a 
conception of the importance of the sounding box, and an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of a keyboard. The Chinese specimen which 
illustrates the type is rather naive, since, as the cut shows, the po- 
sition of its two strings does not permit of fingering. It could there- 
fore produce only two different sounds. Altogether, such instru- 
ments as those shown would seem to indicate that the fiddle or violin 
is primarily a specialization from the banjo type and not a primitive 
development. 

Just as the placing of strings side by side over a sounding box pro- 
duces in time the guitar, so an arrangement perpendicular to the 
sounding box results in the harp type. Primitive instruments of 
the sort may be seen in the Abyssinian specimens illustrated in the 
next picture. The basis of the instrument is, as the picture shows, 
a crooked stick, with a sounding box of rawhide stretched beneath. 
The type harp or lyre seems to have been common to western Asiatic 
cultures for ages. The ancient Egyptian rock-sculptures show an 
instrument of similar appearance, and it is undoubtedly a Semitic 
development of the same wihch we find mentioned in the Bible as 
the “instrument of ten strings.” The classic Greek “lyre” may have 
borrowed from this Asiatic form, especially from the type shown in 
figure three, which is quite of the lyre shape. Orpheus himself 
may have figured in the Greek imagination as drawing soul-ravishing 
strains from a like instrument. 

The most poetic and satisfying instrument we know, the great 
harp, offers a curious likeness to some of these crude instruments. 
The illustration (plate 8) shows a magnificent specimen. In spite 
of the fine, strong, graceful lines of it, the nobleness of it, the ex- 
quisite workmanship in its perfected carving and inlay, in spite of 
the fine, strong, sweet, mellow voice of it, it is a cousin of the same 
stock as the crude lyres, and is not further removed from them than 
they themselves are from the simple stick which went before. And 
the “really-truly” history of the harp must begin with an account of 
the plain, unassuming musical stick. 


San Francisco. 
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A CUP OF GOLD 
By F. E. HAWSON 

LOPA DE ORO—cup of gold—no fitter name than this 
| one given by the poetical Spanish-Californians, could 
have been found for the golden poppy, whose lustrous 
petals truly rival in hue the precious metal dug so freely 
from our Californian soil. A royal flower, dauntlessly 
gazing into the eye of the sun as it courts his warmest caresses, and 
abounding with vitality and life, the California poppy was well chosen 
as the emblem of a State noted for the aggressive activity of her 
sons and the beauty of her daughters. 

It is a most beautiful sight in spring and early summer to see 
whole hillsides aflame with this lovely flower, looking as though 
a carpet of gold had been spread on the earth. But it is not only 
in the spring that the Eschscholtzia blossoms—there is scarcely a 
month in the year when gold cups may not be found springing up 
from its spreading bunch of pale-green, finely-dissected leaves. 

Many artists have essayed to paint this wondrous blossom, but few 
have done it justice, and the photographer's difficulties are even 
greater than those of the man of pigment and brush, for though 
he may faithfully reproduce its beautiful form, he cannot hope to 
render its gorgeous Ct oring. 

Its charms have also inspired the pens of poets, and one of the 
most delightful of these ly rics, as well as the most perfect descrip- 
tion ever penned of this glorious flower, is Miss Ina Coolbrith’s 
exquisite word painting in verse: 

“Thy satin vesture richer is than looms 

©f Orient weave for raiment for her kings! 

Not (dyes of olden Tyre, not precious things 
Regathered from the long forgotten tombs 
Of buried empires, not the iris plumes 

That wave upon the tropics’ myriad wings, 

Not all proud Sheba’s queenly offerings 
Could match the golden marvel of thy blooms. 
For thou art nurtured from the treasure veins 

Of this fair land; thy golden rootlets sup 

Her sands of gold—of gold thy petals spun, 
Her golden glory thou! On hills and plains, 

Lifting exultant every kingly cup 

Brimmed with the golden vintage of the sun!” 

Though the large red-gold cup is the most widely distributed 
throughout the State and may be considered as the California poppy, 
there are several other varieties of the Eschscholtzia, varying from 
the deepest orange to a yellow so pale as to be only a shade re- 


moved from white. 
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THE LARGE, ORANGE-GOLD Poppy 4 





THE LARGE, PALE-YELLOW POPPY OF THE DUNES 
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4 THE ‘‘WHITE”’ Poppy 





THE SMALL, OCEAN-LOVING POPPY 
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The large orange poppy flourishes well on the foothills and inland 
versity at Berkeley, the writer has gathered some extremely hand- 
some blossoms. Unlike its smaller sisters, the whole flower is of 
one tone—petals, pistil, and the velvet covered stamens—trich, deep 


slopes, but is rarely to be found near the sea. Just above the Uni- 


red-gold. 

On the sand overlooking the ocean, a charming but small species 
grows. Its pale-yellow crinkled petals deepen to orange at the 
center, and the stamens are covered with a rich gold dust which 
spills at the lightest touch. In sheltered hollows among the sand- 
hills at a little distance from the beach, one finds a handsome variety 
similar to the one just described, but very much larger. The petals 
of this poppy are deeply corrugated and are generally four in 
number, though specimens have been found by the writer with 





THE SMALL, INLAND Poppy 


five golden leaves, one of which is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

Right in the heart of San Francisco, vacant lots and waste pieces 
of ground at certain seasons are covered with the blossoms of a 
pale yellow variety. At midday, when the flowers, whose petals 
have been tightly folded at night, open fully to the kisses of their 
god, the sun, they are a pretty and refreshing sight to the urban 
dweller. 

The rarest of all the varieties is the one popularly known as the 
white poppy. In reality, however, it is not white, but a very pale 
lemon color. The plant is of a more spreading habit than its hardier 
sisters, and so delicate and fragile are its ethereal blossoms that they 
remind one of the wood anemone. 

The California poppy takes kindly to cultivation. Given a sandy 
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soil and plenty of sunshine, it thrives well in gardens. Perhaps it 
never quite attains in cultivation to its beauty in a natural state, but 
the writer has raised some fine specimens in the back yard of a 
city home. 

The Eschscholtzia is useful as well as beautiful. In the olden 
days its leaves were used by the Indians as a vegetable. A mild 
drug is extracted from it which is valued as a remedy in certain 
disorders. The Spanish-Californians make a preparation from the 
copa de oro in conjunction with oil, which they esteem highly as 
a dressing for hair, whose growth it is said to promote, making it 
glossy and luxuriant. Certain it is that the seforas and seforitas 
usually have magnificent tresses. 

Merced, Cal 





THE Poppy ASLEEP 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
IV. 
Perer’s Lucky Day. 
MOLLY rang the elevator bell with vigor, 
| The boy failing to respond, she rang again; then, 


with a nod and a smile at the apologetic administrador, 





who would have explained at length why the elevator 
was not in running order, she crossed the patio and 
ascended the stairs. 

The administrador gazed after her, admiration written in every 
line of his lean brown face. The sefiorita was good to look at, but— 
was it the custom of her country for young ladies to go and come 
unattended by a duetia? In Mexico it was not so. Shaking his head 
doubtfully, the administrador returned to his desk. 

“So you're here at last, are you?” said Aunt Zenia, emerging, 
flushed and breathless, from the depths of an immense trunk into 
which she had plunged a half hour before. 

Polly threw her hat on a chair; the red parasol followed, and she 
herself collapsed into another chair. 

“So tired—gave all my change to some beggar-children,” came 
disjointedly from the recreant Polly. “Had to return flowerless 
from the flower-market. I'll help you pack presently.” 

“You shouldn’t encourage begging,” said the professor, severely. 

“Who was it that bought out a lame dulce merchant, the other 
day? Who gave these same beggar-children the treat of their little 
lives?” queried Polly, saucily. 

The professor hastened to turn the conversational stream into 
other channels. 

“The service here isn’t what it should be, not at all what it should 
be,” he grumbled. 

“You told Doctor Bolton, last night, that you liked this hotel much 
better than the other,” Aunt Zenia reminded him. 

“That was last night,’ was the testy rejoinder. “We didn’t have 
anything fit to eat at the Corncordia; here, we have things that eat 
tal 

“There are mosquitoes in Kalamazoo,” said Polly, in a still, small 
voice. 

“No order—nothing ever in its proper place,” he continued, dis- 
regarding the interruption. “I shall complain to the administrador. 
Where is my skull-cap, Zenia ?” 

“On the wardrobe door, John, where you hung it this morning.” 

“T have induced—” the professor's words issued, half-muffled, 
from the depths of the wardrobe—‘“the doctor to take twenty shares 
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in the Lost City Syndicate. Where do you say the cap is? Ah, yes, 
to be sure! ‘Right in plain sight.’ Um!” 

He set the cap rakishly askew upon his bald pate, and, moving 
the chairs from his path, peered vaguely to left and right. 

“What are you looking for now?” asked his sister. 

“My slippers are missing again!’ He sank resignedly into a 
chair. 

Polly hastened to bring the slippers (which he had packed, in a 
fit of absent-mindedness, with a lot of scientific pamphlets), and, 
bending, straightened the skull-cap with a deft touch. 

“Someone is knocking, Niece Polly. See who it is,” said the pro- 














A WAYSIDE FONDA 


fessor, taking up a sheaf of papers and a pen, to show the caller how 
busy he was. 

Peter had “dropped in” to inquire if they would like a voyage on 
the Viga, to some floating gardens that didn’t float. Or, perhaps a 
visit to the tower of the great cathedral would prove interesting. 
There was a very good view of the city from the tower. In case 
Polly approved of the cathedral, Peter would undertake to negotiate 
for it. It was a little late for the Thieves’ Marnet ; but even so, there 
might be a “find” among the leavings. 

“I’ve wasted too much time in idle pleasuring already,” the pro- 


fessor cut in, “entirely too much.” 
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“The Thieves’ Market is a temptation,” said Polly, “but I really 
must help Aunt Zenia pack that trunk for storage.” 

The party had been a week in their new quarters. It proved an 
eventful week for Aunt Zenia and Polly, and one long to be remem- 
bred by the professor, who unwillingly suffered himself to be 
dragged from one place of interest to another. 

i There were, also, excursions into by-ways remote from the beaten 
track of sight-seers, but it was always Lowell who arranged these 
jaunts ; he had, apparently, abandoned all other pursuits for the pur- 
suit of a certain red parasol. The professor was glad to escape on 
plea of business, and was often closeted with Doctor Bolton. So the 
four, travelers well-met, loitered in green lanes beloved of lovers; 














A HorttpDAy CROWD IN THE ALAMEDA 


supped in wayside fondas, followed the crowd—a “concert-day” 
crowd, in holiday humor and attire—to the Alameda, where the band 
played such ravishing music as only Mexican musicians can play ; 
watched with lively curiosity the never-ending procession of brown, 
unfamiliar faces that passed and repassed in the streets of the city; 
spent delightful hours in the market-squares, with Polly, flushed and 
eager, chaffering over some trumpery that had taken her fancy; and 
tarried with the worshippers in dim, old churches, redolent of the 
incense of many yesterdays. 

; Polly, moreover, had turned explorer on her own account; there 

was not a shop on San Francisco street nor a nook in the Thieves’ 
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“Dim OLD CHURCHES” 


Market that she did not know by heart, and their rooms took on the 
appearance of a bazaar. 

“T don’t object to the water bottles and pulque jugs and brass can- 
dlesticks that I stumble over every time I turn around,” said Aunt 
Zenia to Peter, who was searching the corners of his mind for some 
excuse that would enable him to linger in Polly’s presence. ‘The 
drawn-work is pretty, of course; and so is the carved leather; but 
she bought that zarape right off a Mexican’s back, and he may have 
had small-pox, for all she knew.” 

Peter’s brooding eyes brightened. He had an idea. Just as he 
would have given tongue to it, however, Doctor Bolton’s card and 
the doctor himself entered together. 

“T c-came r-r-right up,” he explained. “We d-didn’t settle the 
d-details of —” 

He stopped; the professor had shot him a warning glance 
glance that left Peter in outer darkness. Whereupon the doctor 
began to descant volubly on the weather, which in his opinion was 
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everything weather should not be. 
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‘*‘REDOLENT OF INCENSE”’ 
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“Let’s look in on Lowell,” Peter suggested, when the doctor had 
regular mollycoddle for tea, 





subsided. “He'll give us a cup of tea 
old Lowell.” 

The professor seemed to be taken with the idea. 

“But if your cousin should be especially occupied—” in the act of 
discarding his skull-cap the professor paused— “especially occupied,” 
he repeated with peculiar emphasis, “we should be intruding.” 

Peter thought there was nothing so very especial about the num- 
bering and listing of photographs. 

“He’s got some corkers of the Central American ruins,” he men- 
tioned. “You ought to see them.” 

“Is your cousin interested in—Guatemala?” the professor asked, 
suddenly, with a furtively cunning glance at the unconscious Peter. 

“Not that I know of,” Peter replied. “Fine place, Guatemala. 
They have a revolution there every twenty-four hours, and two on 
Sunday for good measure.” Lifting up his voice he chanted, un- 
musically : 

“*There has never been a moment in that agitated land 

When some seven kinds of trouble were not constantly on hand.’ ” 

“A revolution wouldn’t stop me,” the professor declared. “‘When 
I set my hand to the plough, I never turn back.” Which valiant 
assertion, had he but realized it, he was later to have the opportunity 
of proving. 

As Lowell opened the door of his apartment, and, bewildered, 
confronted the unexpected visitors, Peter let it be understood, in loud 
and jovial tones: 

“T got ‘em, Lowell! You told me to bring ‘em in to tea, and here 
they are.” 

“Nice place you have, Weston,” remarked the professor. He was 
taking in the room in detail, wondering where, in that abode of mys- 
tery, the information which he sought was to be found. 

There was a writing table, piled with books and papers. A square 
of thick white paper, held down by thumb-tacks, bore tracings of 
some sort. The professor, in as casual a manner as he could assume, 
was sauntering in that direction, when Aunt Zenia’s brisk voice re- 
called him. 

“T see that Mr. Weston has the photographs ready for our inspec- 
tion. Professor, you must acknowledge that the face in this piece of 
carving is distinctly Egyptian in character. Note the hair-cases, if 
you please.” 

The professor cast a despairing glance at the writing table. Oh, 
for one peep—just one! Not that the professor was a man ordinarily 
far from it. But 





given to the practice of dishonorable methods 
with him, all was fair in war and the pursuit of archzological 


knowledge. 
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“You can't deny that the hair-cases are Egyptian,”’ Aunt Zenia in- 
sisted. She folded her plump arms across her plump person, and 
challenged her brother with a look. 

The professor abandoned his quest, and, bristling argumentatively, 
was about to enter the arena, when a movement from Lowell ar- 
rested his attention. 

Lowell had set about the task of clearing the table of its litter; 
and the professor, with a pang of disappointment, watched the trans- 
ference of the tracing, together with the books and other papers, to 
an adjoining closet. 

“Why don’t you help your cousin,” Polly asked, reprovingly, of 
Peter, who was lounging on the divan. 











THE MARKET SQUARE 


“T can't work between meals,” said Peter plaintively. “It doesn’t 
agree witli me.” 

Polly sprang to her feet. 

“ll help,” she volunteered. 

“Yes, we'll set forth the feast,” Peter supplemented, abandoning 
his role of gentleman of leisure. “You leave it to Polly and me, 
Lowell.” 

But Polly would have none of him. 

“Go back and make yourself comfortable, Peter,” she advised. 
“Mr. Weston and I can get along very nicely without you.” 

“Down and out!” groaned Peter, as he sank back among the 
cushions. 
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The professor advanced another step along the path of investiga- 
tion. 

“There’s a certain region you may have heard about,” he insinu- 
ated, drawing Lowell aside. “It is the country southwest of Yuca- 
tan,—the portion of Guatemala lying west of the British colony of 
Belizo, south of Campeche, and east of Chiapas and Tabasco. Ever 
made a study of that territory?” 

“Why, no, professor. Sorry I can’t give you any information as 
to Guatemala. What, in particular, did you wish to know ?” 

“Whether you had made a study of that territory,” was the pro- 
fessor’s bland reply. “I'll take another lump of sugar in my tea.” 

The doctor, who had engaged Aunt Zenia in conversation, was 
heard to deplore the American tendency to over-indulgence in 
sweets. 

Having made sure that everyone was served, Lowell told the pro- 
fessor of a trip which he himself had taken to ruins two days’ 
journey, by train and on horseback, from the City of Mexico. 

“You would find the ruins of Zochicalco interesting, professor,” 
he said, in conclusion. 

“Ah, no doubt, no doubt!” returned the professor, absently. 

“There is a little Indian settlement two or three miles away— 
cane huts, mostly—where you could put up for the night,’ Lowell 
went on. 

One never gets anything fit to eat in a place like that,” said the 
professor. “What with the Mexican messes l’ve already swallowed, 
my digestion’s in a state, I can tell you. Oh, by the way, Weston—” 
he regarded Lowell speculatively—‘‘my co-worker and I would like 
to hear extracts from your reports to the Archzological Society, if 
it is permitted.” 

There was a chance, a bare chance, that some mention of the lost 
city would be embodied in the reports. 

Aunt Zenia, who seldom had the pleasure of hearing herself re- 
ferred to as the professor’s “co-worker,” swelled with pride. 

“Yes, do favor us, Mr. Weston,” she urged. 

Peter made a grimace—behind his hand—at Polly. 

“Come into the patio,” he whispered. 

They arose and slipped out by a side entrance. Lowell's wistful 
glance followed them. What a wonderful thing it was to be young! 
How gladly would he exchange his wealth for Peter’s heritage of 
youth, the zest in mere existence that was his! And even as these 
longings were born, there came to him, with a shock of surprise, the 
thought that he was but nine years older than his cousin. 

The carefully kept patio of the Hotel del Jardin occupied a quad- 
rangle several hundred feet in extent; all the apartments in the build- 


ing, above and below, opened on this garden. It was a mosaic of 
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tropical gloom, and tall trees spread a canopy overhead. Peter con- 
ducted Polly to a vine-screened retreat, and, with a deep sigh, seated 
himself by her side. 

“Say, this is the thirteenth, isn't it?” he began, without preamble. 

“I believe so,” Polly answered. “Why?” 

“And Friday, too! Well, Friday’s my lucky day, anyway. .This 
is the fifth time of asking—and I warn you, I'll make it fifty. 
Pauline, will you marry me?” 

“Oh, Peter—Peter Pan! The boy that never did, never will, 
grow up! You're so young, Peter—” 

“Ts it my youth, or your dratted money? Tell me. I will know.” 








‘‘REMOTE FROM THE BEATEN TRACK”’ 


He had seized her slender hands, and was holding them in a vise- 


like grip. 

Polly was disturbed. She had never seen him thus. 

“Peter, it was all settled, long, long ago—” 

“Do you think I am a graven image,’ he demanded, in a husky 
undertone, “to go on like this, day after day? Polly, I love you! I 
love you, I tell you!” 

“Peter, hush! Some one will hear—’’ 

“Is there anyone else? Has that mummy, Lowell, anything to 
do with it? I may be a boy, all right, but I have red blood in my 
veins. His veins run milk, and skim-milk at that. Could he kiss 





you so—and so—and so—”’ 
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He dropped her hands, dismayed at the look in her eyes. 

“Oh, Pollywog!” he groaned. “I’m a brute and a cad; but won’t 
you marry me? Won’t you?” 

Polly relented at sight of his distress. After all, he was a boy, a 
mere babe-in-arms ; and the baby must be pacified. 

“There’s no one else—” She paused, considering how best to 
temporize. Peter, taking everything for granted, rushed in with: 

“Polly, you will? You will, Polly!” 

And then Fate, in the guise of Doctor Bolton, took a hand in the 
game, and the opportunity for explanations was past. He burst upon 
them unceremoniously, his red face purling perspiration as he found 
himself in the midst of a téte-d-téte. 

“The m-man at the desk t-t-told me y-you were here,” he stam- 
mered. “We are t-t-t-t-talking of m-making up a p-party f-f-for 
the Viga t-t-tomorrow.” 

(To be continued.) 





BUILDING THE ROAD 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
“DREAMS are foam,” yet dreams come true, though dreams 
are mist and moonlight pale, 
This dream in heat of noon I dreamed beside the ancient 
cation trail. 


Along this trail, in bygone days, the sandaled foot of Padre trod; 

Where cavaliers of Spain sought gold, he sought for souls to render 
God. 

Along this trail Geronimo his naked braves in war-paint led ; 

Apache here and Navajo in savage tribal warfare bled. 

Along this trail once Fremont rode—from yonder peak a banner 
flung, 

Whose stripes:were white and red of dawn, whose stars, the heav’nly 
lights among, 

Were morning stars for this dark land. Along this trail the pioneer, 

With patient burro, picked his way, and tapped the rocks for riches 
here— 

And found! Of all the prints of foot, that o’er this trail wove warp 
and woof, 

The print that outlined Fate’s design was that of unshod burro-hoof. 

The cowboys reined their “broncs” to laugh at him who delved with 
toil-bent spine, 

Nor heard the doom of their free life in his glad cry, “A mine! A 

mine !” 
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From older lands of work and wealth there trickled a reluctant 
stream 

Of gold to wash this new gold out ; and many a toiler’s gilded dream 

Of ease from toil, and misers’ dreams of streams of gold that never 
fail, 

And exiled miners’ dreams of home ran riot on the ancient trail. 

“Make wide a way whereon our dreams to us on speedy wheels may 
roll!” 

Ah, dreams come true, but “dreams are foam,’ and dreams there be 
that blight the soul. 


Today, along the cajion trail, the drills clink clink, the smoke rolls 
white, 

From age-long rest the rocks leap out at thund’rous call of dynamite. 

The cliffs that shrilled back Indian yell, today roar back the white 
man’s roar; 

Stone sentinels that barred the way are shattered to their granite core. 

Then pick and shove! clear the muck and drillers smite the ringing 
steel, 

The lad who reined his “bronc” to laugh, now crooks his spine— 
Make way! THE WHEEL! 

The Wheel, with urge resistless, rolls o’er savage spot, o’er frail 
Romance ; 

O’er freedom that no purpose knows, it rolls in ruthless dominance, 

And graves in living rock the sign that Man has conquered Wilder- 
ness ; 

With hand of steel has bound the Wild beneath his Wheel, to curse 
and bless ; 

Tomorrow through this gorge ’twill bring the silk and spice of far 
Cathay, 

’*T will bring this untaught land the lore of thousand-year-old Yes- 
terday. 

Yes, from its furrowed track will spring a city fair with spire and 
dome ; 

Where dusky squaw her tepee pitched, will fair-haired queen reign 
o’er the home. 


From this grim gorge will roll The Wheel and bear all ’round the 
earth its gold, 

To work its weal and woe with Man and sway his fate till time be 
old. 

Ah, dreams come true and “dreams are foam” and twilight phantoms, 
still and pale— 

This dream ’mid roar and smoke today, I dreamed along the canon 
trail. 

Los Angeles, 
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THE FIRST WHEEL-TRACK ACROSS 
THE DESERT 
By EDMUND G. KINYON. 

fal THE thousands who have crossed the great southwest 
desert, from the Rio Grande to the Colorado and be- 
yond to the coast, how few have known the conditions 
of peril and hardship which surrounded the first jour- 
ney with a wheeled vehicle. 

Time has rumbled on, even here upon the wild frontier. Nearly 
sixty years have elapsed since that first wheel left its divergent and 
wavering track upon the shifting sands—sands which, in seeming 
jealousy, quickly sprang upon and obliterated the scar which is 
everywhere counted a sign of approaching civilization. 

Yet that uncertain track sank deeper into the earth than the 
men who made it realized. Unconsciously those men marked the 
way of a great transcontinental thoroughfare, along which many 
have traveled and from which a few have stopped off, here and 
there, to people and subdue and reclaim the desert. Before the 
stel rails were laid (and that, in comparison, is an event of recent 
date) the ox- and mule-wagons groaned and creaked over the 
dusty, illimitable length of the California trail—the trail which, 
like the rainbow, was thought to conceal a pot of gold at the distant 
end. And thousands there were who crawled along its perilous 
course with the flame of fortune-hunting in their eyes. 

Of many things in the Southwest, in Arizona and in California, 
that track was the beginning. Not because the expedition was one 
of any great importance—its very existence is almost unknown—but 
because it chanced to be the advance rivulet of a vast tide of 
travel—it was the first to demonstrae the navigability of the desert. 

Since the beginning of time, doubtless, cavalcades have traversed 
those stretching miles of wildness; but until the year 1846 no 
wagon or foot expedition had ventured far from the river upon 
the east, or from the ocean upon the west. During the autumn of . 
that year and the early part of the year following, Lieutenant- 
Colonel P. St. George Cooke, of the regular army, led the remnant 
of a regiment of infantry from Santa Fé to San Diego, taking 
along supply wagons and ambulances. 

Aside from the higher officers, the regiment was composed en- 
tirely of Mormons, having been recruited, at the request of Presi- 
dent Polk, from among the people of that faith in Illinois and 
Missouri. It was designed for service in the war with Mexico, 
then in progress, and was known officially as the Mormon Battalion. 

The regiment was outfitted at Fort Leavenworth with arms and 
accoutrements discarded by the regular soldiers, the guns being the 
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old-fashioned flint-locks. It is hard to picture United States sol- 
diers going to war in this western country witht flint-lock guns, 
but such are the facts. During the summer the regimént was 
ordered to march from Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fé, and did so, 
arriving there a few weeks after that ancient Spanish capital had 
fallen before the approach of General Kearney and his soldiers. 

At Santa Fé, Cooke was placed in command and ordered to 
march the regiment on to the coast, 1150 miles across the trackless 
mountains and desert plains of New Mexico, Arizona and Southern 
California. He found the men in a deplorable condition for such 
an undertaking. They had been upon the march for months, many 
having walked all of the way from the Mississippi River. The 
majority were past middle age, wearied and broken in health by 
hardship and exposure. 

Cooke, however, possessed great determination. He selected the 
best of the men, to the number of about 350, reorganizd his officers, 
and instituted strict military drill and discipline.* The best stock 
he could secure were broken-down horses and mules, and he was 
obliged to leave Santa Fé with a scant sixty days’ rations in his 
wagons. 

On October 20, 1846, this sorry, nondescript battalion took up 
the line of march from Santa Fé down the Rio Grande 'River. 
The country into which they were about to venture was considered 
extremely hostile, both by reason of the savage Indians and the 
yet unconquered Mexicans. Theeundertaking was considered most 
unwise, and even foolhardy, by the military men at Santa Fé. 
But the orders from Washington to proceed were imperative. 

The commander allowed the battalion to continue down the Rio 
Grande for several days. The course was southward, and even 
bearing to the east. There seemed, indeed, no chance of turning 
to the west on account of the wild, rough country. Scouts, sent 
ahead, returned with the report that it was impossible to find a 
practicable »western wagon route for the battalion. Those who 
know the character of the country will not question the good judg- 
ment of the scouts. 

3ut Cooke was inexorable, and impatient of any delay or change 
in his plans. One morning, when the march was resumed, the 
trail turned sharply to the east. With an oath the commander 
ordered a halt. Rising in his stirrups, he addressed the regiment : 

“Men, I was ordered to march this regiment to California, and, 
by the eternal God! I am going to march this regiment to California, 
or die in the attempt, and every man will die with me.” 

Turning to the bugler, he gave a sharp order: 

“Blow the right!” 
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The battalion turned squarely to the west, out upon the rough 
table-lands, and the task of making a wagon-track across the desert 
had commenced. 

For weeks the men struggled desperately, hand to hand with the 
wild elements of Nature. West to the Rocky Mountain ridge they 
fought their way, dragging those heavy wagons through cafion and 
over precipice and across plains gullied by summer torrents. For 
long stretches of distance it was necessary to cut a way through the 
dense mesquite brush. The draft animals were often unable to pull 
the wagons through the sand, and men were detailed to assist by 
pulling upon long ropes. 

Once across the Rocky Mountain divide, the course led down 
the Gila River, then the dividing line between the two countries. 
Cooke’s orders were to keep north of the river, and he endeavored 
to do so for a time. By the time he reached the vicinity of the 
present town of Clifton, Arizona, however, he was forced to aban- 
don that route by reason of the mountainous character of the 
country, and, striking the old Tucson trail, followed it boldly south- 
west into Sonora. 

This action brought Cooke into conflict with the military Gov- 
ernor at Tucson. That functionary ordered the American to quit 
Sonora forthwith, and threatened immediate attack unless he com- 
plied. Cooke ignored the order and prepared for the attack. But 
no battle took place. As the battalion approached Tucson, the 
Mexicans fled and the Americans marched through in peace, not 
neglecting to raise the Stars and Stripes upon the walls of the 
garrison. 

From Tucson the battalion struggled back to the Gila. Except 
when following that stream, the lack of water was a great hardship 
and danger. On several occasions the entire command very nearly 
perished of thirst. 

From the present site of Maricopa Junction to the Colorado, the 
battalion encountered the greatest hardship and suffering. In order 
to lighten the loads, an attempt was made to float the wagon boxes 
and contents down the river. The result was that the remaining 
rations and all of the supplies were lost in the quicksands. The 
men now lived entirely upon the emaciated carcasses of the draft 
animals which fell along the way, 

Long before reaching the river the condition of the men became 
desperate. Cooke, who had heretofore taken little notice of the 
suffering and danger, discussed the situation with his officers. and 
stated that only heroic efforts would prevent every man of .the 
command from perishing. But his determination and courage never 
faltered. His constant orders were to march, and down the sandy 
valley the soldiers toiled and fought their way. All attempts at 
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military order were now abandoned and the men straggled for miles, 
the advance finally reaching the Colorado, January 9, 1847. 

Still on across Southern California the men crawled, suffering 
terribly because of the lack of food and water. Often it was neces- 
sary to sink wells at each camp in order to secure a supply of the 
latter. The stock being nearly all dead or lost, food was even 
more difficult to obtain. The men were sick, half-naked and mis- 
erable. 

If it was a sorry expedition which left Santa Fé in October, it 
was certainly a pitiable one which skirted Los Angeles near the 
end of January, and finally found refuge at San Diego. 

The march of 1150 miles had occupied about one hundred days 
During the whole of it not a single hostile shot had been fired, either 
against Mexicans or Indians. The warfare and struggle had been 
entirely with Nature. 

A glance at the map will show that the devious line of march, 
made without thought or intent, corresponds very closely to the 
route of the railway line which now crossesthis desert region. The 
battalion left the Rio Grande near the present site of Rincon Junc- 
tion, passed a few miles north of Lordsburg and Bowie Station, 
touched Tucson, Maricopa, Yuma and Los Angeles. 

Thus was the desert first scarred by the mark of a wheel. 

Solomonsville, Arizona. 





DOOLS 
By R. C. PITZER. 


Neo VE you ever fit a dool?” Beasom asked me, as he 
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rested his elbow on the bar. “No? Maybe you don’t 
know what them is, exactly? Now, a fist-fight ain’t 
a dool, and it ain’t a dool when you shoot up a town; 
it ain’t a dool even when me an’ you gets scrappy, an’ 
I puts a hole in your stomach. No, sir, dools is strange things, 
and serious, and they’ve just got to be done according to Hoyle. I 
ain’t never participated in no dools but wunst. I’m thinkin’ about 
aellin’ you regardin’ it—Why, yes, seeing it’s chilly. Make it a 
whiskey sour, barkeeper. 

“It were over in Thirty-Mile, back in the seventies. That were 
a pritty fast camp f’r a while. When the boom commenced, tender- 
feet come hiking in fr’m as far away as Australia an’ other domains, 
and the tin-horn sports was sure on deck. They elected Soapy Slim 
mayor, and they run the town. There was a good many shootin’ 
scrapes of one sort an’ another, some few lynchings and quite several 
rough-houses, but if a man weren't huntin’ trouble he never got 
hurt none. Hunt trouble an’ you'll sure find it, in Thirty-Mile 
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'r civilization. I remember I wunst hunted trouble in a ho-tel in 
Noo York, and by glory—oh, yes, dools. Make it a highball this 
time, pardner. 

“They was two furriners, an’ they had a scrap, an’ they asked 
us if dools was the cheese in this district, and we said ‘Sure!’ So 
they had a dool, me bein’ seconds to one, an’ Fanciful Chine bein’ 
seconds to t’other one. 

“I were in Legge’s dance hall one night, knockin’ the mud off’n 
my boots, when I first seen these two men—Dutzh they was. They 
came in arm in arm, thick as thieves, an’ most affectionate, both 
tenderfeet, o’ course dressed in slap-up band-box style shiny shoes, 
an’ hats a feller couldn’t help shootin’ off, though nobody done 
so, f’r a wonder. I don’t know what the mix-up was about, but 
them two men stood by the bar, jabberin’ their lingo feroshus, an’ 
all of a sudden one of ‘em up and slapped t’other in the face, like 
a girl might ’a done. We all broke f’r the doors an’ windows to 
get out o’ the way of the bullets, but somehow they didn’t shoot. 
As I was along in the tail of the stampede, 1 looked back over my 
shoulder, wonderin’ if they’d got to work with knives. Say, I 
stopped dead. Chuck Gird, the barkeeper, were peekin’ out over the 
bar, an’ Sam Legge were stickin’ his nose around a door-jamb. The 
floor was pritty vacant, exceptin’ f’r wearing apparel and them 
Dutchmen, what stood there ca’m as possible, liftin’ their hats, 
bowin’, smilin’, an’ handin’ kyards to each other. 

“*Here, boys an’ girls,’ I calls to the bunch; ‘there ain’t goin’ 
to be no doin’s. Come back to the dance.’ 

“*You ain’t got no breedin’, Beasom,’ says Fanciful Chine, what 
was at my elbow. “These is nobilities, and they got to be cery- 
monious about sich things. Likely they’re arrangin’ a dool.’ 

“An’ sure enough, them two turns their backs on each other, an’ 
one of them, a fat gazabo, with a acre of white shirt and a scrawny 
beard comin’ to a p’int, waggles his finger at me. 

“ ‘Sir,’ says he—(he talked most side-splittin’ English, what I 
can’t begin to imitate but it’d ’a made you bust to hear him, an’ 
him thinkin’ he knew it all)—“‘Sir,’ he says, ‘I'd like t’ confabulate 
with you regardin’ this here onpleasantness.’ 

“*Sure,’ I says, ‘whiskey fr me.’ He looks surprised, but takes 
me to the bar, an’ over at the other end I seen Fanciful Chine hob- 
nobbing with Dutchy number two. Chine gives me a private scowl, 
an’ I hunches my shoulders. Him an’ me weren’t on good terms, 
nohow, on account of a girl named Rosie. 

“*First off,’ says my furriner, ‘let me interjuce to you Fintcents 
Noohorse’—that ain’t exactly as he got it off, but it’s near enough. 
Vincenz Neuhaus? Say, that does sound more like it. Fintcents 
means five cents, don’t it? ‘Fintcents Noohorse,’ he says. 
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“‘And my handle is mainly Diogenes Beasom,’ I reciprocates. 

“*Mr. Beasom,’ says he, ‘are dools permissable in this here free 
land o’ your’n, ’r will we have to cross the border? Seems to me 
I heard of a dool here t’other day atween two gents named Nold 
an’ Guyer,’ he says. 

“‘Oh, you mean a scrap,’ 1 answers. ‘Sure, that were a hell of 
a dool. Guyer clean chewed off one o’ Nold’s ears afore they 
stopped him.’ 

“Noohorse sort 0’ gags, but he braces up. ‘Savage,’ says he. 

“*Yes,’ I says, ‘I know you must be. I seen you slap him.’ But 
1 were sarcastic, of course. 

“*Point one,’ he muses, ‘dools ’r’ allowable. Point two, who kin 
I get f’r me second?’ 

“*T’ll loan you my watch,’ I says, puzzled. 

“*For me friend,’ he explains. ‘In dools the principals have each 
got to have a friend t’ make all preliminary arrangements, set the 
time o’ meetin’, pace the distance, an’ choose the weapons. I’m a 
stranger here,’ he says, ‘but if I may venture, Mr. Beasom, [ll 
throw myself on your mercy.’ 

“*Hell!’ I says; ‘I ain’t got no scrap with you. But I’d be mid- 
dlin’ pleased to be your friend. Especial so,’ I continues, ‘as I see 
Chine confabulatin’ with your antagonist. Chine an’ me’ll be agree- 
able to disagree hard,’ I says. 

“*That’s it,’ he cries, wringin’ my hand. And he fell on my neck. 

“I shakes him off and goes over t’ confabulate with Fanciful 
Chine. Chine were as important as the devil. 

“““Hello, Chine,’ 1 says; ‘you’re actin’ as seconds f’r the slim 
Dutch galoot over yonder?’ 

“Fanciful draws himself up an’ puts a hand in his shirt-front. 
‘Mr. Beasom,’ says he, ‘I represent m’ friend Air’—er—call him 
Vonski; these Dutch names beat my time—‘Air Vonski,’ says Chine. 
*Y’r principal, Air Noohorse, threw his bunch o’ fives in my friend’s 
eye, an’ my friend demands satisfaction.’ 

“Sure, I’m agreeable,’ I chips in. ‘Let’s waltz outside where we 
won't pot no ladies.’ 

“Chine give a disgusted sort of a grunt. ‘Your eddication was 
neglected, Beasom,’ he says. ‘Now, I’m instructed by my principal 
an’ friend for to say right here that he ain’t goin’ to stand f’r gettin’ 
slugged, an’ he wants your principal to apologize instanter. Them’s 
his sentiments.’ 

““T reckon the principal whose pupil I am,’ I says, slingin’ off 
the doolin’ lingo like I was born to it, ‘ain’t a-goin’ to make many 
apologies, to a long-legged son-of-a-gun with a bum eye. Rats with 
your apologies,’ I says. ‘Y’re gettin’ pritty gay, Chine, to spring a 
thing like that on me. Why,’ I says, growin’ warm, ‘what sort o’ milk 
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an’ water gazabos are you an’ your Dutch friend? We gives you 
a black eye an’ you says to us, “Apologize.” Why, if y’ gave me 
a black eye, I’d shoot you plumb full o’ holes. I’m disappointed in 
you, Chine, an’ I’m sure inclined to tell you what I think.’ 

“Fanciful, he swore. ‘These is preliminaries,’ he says, ‘necessary 
for to lead up to the dool. Don’t exceed your instructions, Beasom. 
An’ sub Rosie,’ he says, ‘you bow-legged dwarf, if you touch my 
eye, I'll clean up this here hall with you.’ 

“*Rosie ain’t nothin‘ to me,’ I retorts, “but you blame well know 
you ain't got no strings on her,’ I says, takin’ off my coat sudden. 

“Chine sort o’ groaned. ‘Lord,’ he says, ‘put on your coat an’ 
come back to doolin’. What I want to know is, will your friend 
apologize f’r hittin’ my friend in the eye?’ 

“Sure not,’ says I, positive, ‘n’r f’r nothin’ else he’s likely to do 
to your Dutch Slim-Jim. Come on ahead with the regylations, 
pardner. I’m told for to make preliminaries, which same is now 
done, and for to get the bunch of us together with guns of some 
sort. “Choose the weapons,” says Fivecents tome. Likely neither 
of ’em has any, so you loan Vonski one o’ your shooters,’ I says, 
‘an’ I'll pass over this here forty-four to Fivecents. That'll leave 
you an’ me with five shots apiece and our pocket knives,’ says I. 

“*Oh, the world, the flesh, an’ the devil,’ says Fanciful, ’r words 
to that effect. ‘Don’t get so rapid. This is got to be done accordin’ 
to law! There is law in this proposition, Beasom, an’ the moves 
is as regular as chess. First I'll say to you, “If your friend won't 


apologize, sir, it becomes my painful dooty as a friend o’ Air Vonski 


t’ present Vonski’s compliments an’ demand a meetin’.”—Now hold 
on!’ he yells, seein’ I were about to butt in. ‘When I say that,’ 
says Fanciful, ‘it’s up to you, Beasom, to say somethin’ like this 
which I read in a novel wunst. “Fanciful,’ you'll say to me, “we 
of course accepts your deadly challenge most proudly, and we, bein’ 
the challenged parties, has the choice o’ weapons, the date o’ pullin’ 
off the performance, an’ the place o’ meetin’.” Sabe?’ he says. 

“Well, f’r a wonder, I does catch on. ‘There ain’t no time like 
the present time, Fanciful,’ I says, ‘and there’s a block of empty 
ground behind this here hall where we won’t be likely to pot no 
strangers. Moreover,’ I says, ‘there’s a beautshus moon, an’ a feller 
can’t miss. Now, f’r weapons,’ says I, ‘me havin’ the choice, and 
thank you kindly, Fivecents an’ me,’ I says, ‘chooses shotguns.’ 

“ ‘Right you are,’ says Fanciful. That’s your privilege, Mr. Bea- 
som.’ And doggone me if he didn’t life his battered old sombrero 
like we seen them Dutchmen do. I weren’t to be outdid in polite- 
ness, so I takes off my hat an’ scrapes my left foot like as if he was 
a lady. So we parts. 
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“It’s all arranged,’ I says to Fivecents Noohorse. ‘Just hang 
over this bottle till I chase to my shack f’r the weapons.’ And I 
seen Fanciful hiking after his arsenal. Him an’ me met up to- 
gether back o’ the dance hall. I had my two shotguns; one were a 
double-barreled ten-bore, an’ one were a magazine repeater, shootin’ 
six times; an’ I sure had ’em both loaded with buckshot, and a heap 
of shells in my pockets. 

“What you got there?’ I says to Fanciful. ‘That ain’t no shot- 
gun. And why ain’t you got two?’ 

“*This,’ he says, ‘is a repeatin’ rifle, doggone you,’ says he, ‘and 
I didn’t have but one. But I got this,’ an’ he exhibits a stick o’ 
giant-powder. ‘Now, my idee,’ he says, ‘is thus. When we gets 
ready to begin shootin’, one of us havin’ nothin’ but his revolvers, 
it won’t be fair to him, so we equalizes things by him heavin’ this 
here stick o’ powder.’ 

“*Hold on,’ says I; ‘I thought I was to choose the weapons.’ 

“*And hain’t you had first choice?’ asks Fanciful. ‘It’s all fair 
an’ regular. You could a’ taken my rifle an’ powder, but you’d 
rayther have shotguns. An’ then it’s up to me to find the best that 
you left, ain’t it?’ 

“*Ves,’ I agreed. ‘That’s reasonable, all right. Now, I'll choose 
the distance, like what is my privilege. Me and Fivecents,’ I Says, 
‘will stand here behind this big rock, and you and Air Vonski kin git 
in ambush out there in the middle o’ the road.’ 

“*Hell, no!’ says Fanciful. ‘Why, we couldn’t see you a tall, 
an’ the moon ’u’d make us look as big as mountains. And you with 
shotguns !” 

“*But them’s the rules,’ I argues. ‘I chooses the distance, ac- 
cordin’ to law. It’s got to be did regular, Chine; you said so your- 
self.’ 

“Chine got mightly pensive. ‘I ‘reckon you’re right,’ he says, 
‘though it don’t seem fair, somehow. But,’ he continues, bright- 
enin’ some, ‘I got another stick o’ powder in my pocket, an’ I reckon 
I'll heave ‘em both together. I were goin’ to save one f’r the sec- 
ond shot. Them two ought to do somethin’ f’r their country.’ 

“I were plumb mad at Diogenes Beasom f’r not thinkin’ o’ powder 
and choosin’ that. I says to myself: ‘It’s about good-bye, Beasom. 
You an’ Dutchy an’ that rock ‘Il land over in the next county.’ But 
then I reflects that maybe I kin pot Chine aforé he throws the stuff. 
an’ in that case his powder ’u’d mainly blow up him an’ Air Vonski. 
So I gets cheered. 

“Chine pokes his head in the back door an’ signals to his man, 
so’s none o’ the gang ’u’d suspect what were happenin’, and I done 
likewise to Fivecents. 
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“*You have arranged the prelims?’ says Noohorse to me, takin’ 
me by the arm an’ leadin’ me to one side. Him an’ Vonski scowled 
fearful savage at each other. 

“*Sure!’ I says, steerin’ him to the rock. ‘Squat down here be- 
hind this spur.’ Then I took up the shotguns and handed him the 
repeater. I wanted that double-barreled one to let off in a bunch, 
hopin’ to get Chine an’ the powder. But my friend kind of got yel- 
low in the gills. 

“*What’s this?’ says he, handlin’ the shotgun. ‘We ain’t goin’ 
to use these things? Ain’t you got no rawpeers? I were dependin’ 
on you to select rawpeers. I’m fancy with the rawpeers.’ 

“I savvied he meant swoords. ‘Naw,’ I says, ‘there ain’t none 
in the country. We mostly uses these or revolvers. We got both 
this time, an’ there’s a better chance f’r us with the shotguns, pard- 
ner. 

“He looked kind-a puzzled, and he sat down ina revelry. By-m- 
bye, ‘All right,’ he says ‘I’m game. If it’s the custom o’ the country, 
cannons goes.’ 

“ ‘Bully f'r you, Fivecerits,’ I says, slappin’ him on the shoulder. 

“ “Now place us,’ says he. 

“We're placed,’ I explains; ‘and I see Fanciful Chine and Air 
Vonski out in the road, argifying, so I reckon the ball kin be op- 
ened. Hey!’ I shouts to Chine. ‘Y’ all ready? And I scrunches 
up ag’in the rock an’ gets a bead on him. 

“*Hold on!’ he hollers. ‘No, we ain’t! My pardner says it ain't 
the rules f’r him to be out in the road an’ Noohorse behind a rock. 
He says everybody’s got to be seen fair an’ square. He says we 
got to toss up f’r the positions.’ 

“Oh, that’s all settled,’ I says, airy. I weren’t goin’ to stand 
up atop o’ that there rock, or down in the road, and let Chine heave 
chunks o’ giant powder at me. Not by a blame sight. 

“*But what’s this?’ says Fivecents. ‘Come on out, Mr. Beasom, 
and get us placed.’ 

“T turned to explain matters, sayin’ that these was the spots I’d 
picked out accordin’ to my jedgement, me havin’ the rights an’ law 
to agree with myself on the positions of the combaytants. But afore 
I c’u’d explain much, we heard a yawp fr’m the road, an’ there were 
Air Vonski hikin’ down the dust like as if a bear were after him. 

“ “Anarchists !’ yells Vonski. ‘He’s got dynamite!’ 

“*He’s contracted cold feet,’ Chine hollers in explanation. ‘He’s 
afraid o’ these here weapons 0’ mine. But havin’ made all arrange- 
ments, gents, I’m here to fulfill my part o’ the dool.’ An’ afore I 
c’u’d get a bead on him ag’in he heaved them there sticks o’ giant 
powder.” 

‘““He—he heaved—he—heaved them?” I stuttered. 

“Sure——Well, I reckon I'll be goin’ home. Mrs. Beasom ’Il be 
wonderin’ what’s keepin’ me.—Dools is serious affairs, pardner. 
This is the only dool I was ever in, but it come pritty near cleanin’ 
out the town o’ Thirty-Mile. I were picked up amongst the ruins 
o’ the dance hall, sound o’ limb, but not quite so brainy as afore 
that disastrous night. Them Dutchmen I never did hear of ag’in, 
but Fanciful Chine married Rosie aforementioned and got a big 
reputation as a doolist. Yes, dools is strange things.” 

Denver, Colo. 
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(By Request.) I 
JIM i 
LIMBIN’ the Mesa Grande, 
And the broncos fit to drap, 
With the sand hub-high, and the white-het sky 
Like the breath o’ hell! Git ap! 


Nary a pasagéro— 
Jes’ me and the stage; and in’t 

Thet Fargo box from the Point of Rocks 
With dust for the Frisco mint. 


Ten Thousand cool, 1 reckon, 
Ten thousand ef ther’s a nick— 
And me on the drive at sixty-five, 
And the po’r old wife gone sick— 


Yo’ Bill Green! Wot yo’ thinkin’? 
Be yo’ locoed, or wot? I ‘llow [ 

Et’s a purty bust, ef the Line cain’t trust 
Ol’ Bill for a white man now! 


Trust me? Bet yo’ que si, now! 
We're po’r ez the ribs o’ grief, 

But the Boy and Sue—’twould kill the two, 
If Dad wuz to turn to thief! 


If Jim wuz only yer, now, 
For to sorter ease the road 

With his han’some phiz, an’ thet laff o’ his— 
And to help to guard the load! 


Po’r Jim! Et gallds him awful, 
This rustle for daily bread— 

With his mammy down, an’ no work in town, 
And nuthin’ to hope ahead. 


He says to me this mornin’— 
Thet quiet an’ despert-like— 
“Dad, I’m a-goin’ to the Cabezon, 
And I'll die but I'll make a strike! 


“TI cain’t stan’ this no longer, [ 
For ’tain’t nuther jest nor right!” 

And out he lit—Jim’s wild, a bit, 
But yo’ bet his heart is white! 
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Ef only—whoa, yo’ devils! 
A holdup, ez shore ez chalk! 
“Throw up my han’s?” Why, for shore! A man’s 
A fool to despute sech talk! 
* * * 
Whoop! Then I ketched yo’ nappin’! 
Thet box is a leetle more’n 
A load for one an’ not drap his gun— 
Now sposen’ you’ throw up yo’rn! 


Don’t tech thet gun! Yo’ ijjit! 
That thet! Hed to tumble him! 

Deader’n a rat! Why—thet’s my ol’ hat— 
An’ the mask—h-h-h-! Christ! My Jim! 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1890. 


A PUBLIC NUISANCE 
By FORRESTINE C. HOOKER 
OU may call it what you like, but I say it is obtaining 
| money under false pretenses.” Mrs. Lindsay stared 
angrily from the wide veranda at the three-room cot- 
tage separating her bungalow from Mrs. Wirt’s. 

“The agent has tried every way possible to buy it, 
but the woman has sentimental reasons for not selling,” replied Mrs. 
Wirt, glancing up from a piece of lace-work. 

“We certainly would not have bought these bungalows had we 
not understood we could get that lot for our tennis court. Every 
time we look out of our windows we see that shanty; and we had 
planned such a pretty view, with trees, rustic seats and a fountain :” 
Mrs. Lindsay’s blue eyes filled with tears of anger, and her voice 
quivered. 

“T don’t see what can be done,” said Mrs. Wirt, more philosoph- 
ically. “We have offered more than the place is worth, but it is not 
a question of money. One would think an old woman would be 
glad to sell and live in town, instead of perpetually milking a cow, 
feeding chickens and digging in a yard. But some children prefer 
an old rag-doll to an imported one.” 

She rose and looked down the road. “There come the men!” 
Both women waved gay greeting as a large touring-car turned into 
the drive-way, and Mr. Lindsay and Doctor Wirt got out. 

Seating themselves in comfortable wicker chairs, the men lit 
cigars, and drew deep breaths of enjoyment. 

“Seems pretty good to get here after being in town,” said Lindsay, 
blowing rings of smoke into the air. “Nothing like the Simple 
Life—eh, Doctor ?” 
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Dr. Wirt sauntered over to the hammock and stretched out lazily. 

“Yes; one especially enjoys the odor of orange-blossoms and 
roses, realizing that our friends in New York are shivering in snow- 
storms. The life here is ideal from an artistic as well as a sanitary 
point of view. Everything is lovely— Hang that organ!” 

The wailing notes of “The Last Rose of Summer” floated dolor- 
ously on the air, and both men started up with scowls, while their 
wives glanced significantly at each other. 

“Paradise lost!” exclaimed Lindsay, more in earnest than jest. 

“Paradise had only a serpent; one could stand that,” retorted Dr. 
Wirt. “I'll bet if there had been an organ, Adam and Eve would 
have emigrated long before the apple-crop was ripe.” 

“Arthur! I never heard you speak flippantly on a sacred subject 
before.” 

Dr. Wirt tugged at his mustache and smiled. “Have you ever 
known of my having such provocation before, my dear?” 

“John swore last night!” interrupted Mrs. Lindsay. “That organ 
is ruining our morals. There ought to be a Society for the Protec- 
tion of the Helpless People, so that such things as this could be sup- 
pressed. It is a public nuisance!” 

“Well, Jennie, don’t worry. I will see Jones to-morrow and tell 
him if he can not bring Mrs. Dane to terms this week, we will turn 
our bungalows over to Skinnem & Duem for sale.” 

The chime of a Chinese dinner-gong came to their ears, and they 
went into the dining-room laughing at Mrs. Lindsay’s plaintive re- 
mark, “I do hope she will play something lively, like ‘Coronation,’ 
or ‘Pull for the Shore,’ so we can get through dinner in reasonable 
time, for Amelia wants to go to town to-night, and I really keep 
time masticating my food.” 

“Yesterday at breakfast we ate our omelet to the tune of ‘No One 
to. Love,’ and I was late getting to the office. Last night our desesrt 
was flavored with ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ Made me feel like 
a cannibal,” grinned Lindsay. “Hello! “The Campbells are Coming,’ 
so I guess Amelia will get off in good time.” 

Their peals of laughter drowned the notes of the music, and when 
the mirth had subsided the organ was silent. 

A few days later Mrs. Lindsay rushed into Mrs. Wirt’s bungalow. 

“Alice! Did you see it?” 

Mrs. Wirt, lying on a pillow-laden couch, threw her magazine 
aside and sat up, regarding her friend with alarm. 

“My dear Jenny! What has happened? Have you acquired an- 
other incubator ?” 

“The organ has been taken away!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindsay, in 
tones of delight, forgetting to resent the allusion to her historic 
failures in a pet ambition. Seizing Alice by the waist, she whirled 
her about the room until they sank breathlessly on the couch. 
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“I wonder if I have breath enough left to be intelligible?” laughed 
Jenny, going to the telephone. “Please give me Main double one 
six three, Central.” 

“Hello, is that you, John?” 

“No; nothing is wrong, but I want to tell you the organ has been 
taken away.” 

“Honestly! ‘I, said the fly, with my little eye, I saw it go.’ Call 
Arthur and tell him.” 

“What? Oh, that is too good to be true! ‘Don’t count my 
chickens’—That’s mean to remind me of that nasty incubator, for it 
wasn’t my fault the lamp got so high. Well, good-bye.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she hung up the receiver, “John says Jones 
told him he thinks Mrs. Dane will sell before long. She asked for 
a loan yesterday, and Jones refused unless she mortgaged the place 
to him. He says she has a horror of mortgaging, so he thinks we 
will only have to wait a short time.” 

Then the two women began resurrecting plans to beautify the 
patch of land so long an eye-sore. 

That evening no disturbing chords marred the perfect peace, and 
at ten o’clock, as good-nights were being said, they all looked with 
proprietary eyes at the place that had caused them so much annoy- 
ance. 

The windows were dark, but the house shone white in the moon- 
light. The low porch was covered with a Gold of Ophir rose, prim 
callas stood like tiny white sentinels guarding the narrow gravel 
path from the steps to the gate, and stiff little flower beds of violets, 
pansies and verbenas, edged with sweet-alyssum formed a border to 
the green lawn. A couple of fragrant orange-trees shaded each side 
of the house, and a mocking-bird, perched in one of the boughs, 
trilled as though his little heart were bursting with ecstacy. 

“I wonder if she does enjoy it?” said Jenny as they entered their 
home. “Sometimes I feel we are a little selfish and unreasonable, 
but that organ has made me desperate. You men do not get the 
full effect of it as we do.” 

“My dear child, tuck your conscience up to sleep again. Wirt 
and I talked this matter over many times before you or Alice even 
mentioned it. We can’t stand it.” 

The clock had just chimed three when a sudden ring of the bell 
roused Dr. Wirt, and on answering the summons he found an eight- 
year-old boy at the door, who begged him to come at once as his 
father was sick. 

Dr. Wirt dressed, and started with the child. Questions revealed 
‘ him to be the son of people who lived in a shack a mile from the 
bungalows. 

“Father thought he would be able to get work here,” said the boy, 
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as they trudged along in the moon-light. He had a way of speak- 
ing sedately that was hard to reconcile with his years. 

“Father was a carpenter back home, and everyone said California 
would cure his cough, and besides wages were better out here. 
Mother has spent all the money we had for medicines and our food, 
and one day we didn’t have anything but crackers. We told Father 
that we had lots of things left, so he didn’t know. Mother said God 
wouldn’t count that as a bad lie. That was the day Mrs. Dane came 
to see us, and she went home and brought us eggs and milk. Ever 
since then she has brought us things, and to-day she brought Mother 
twenty dollars, and said we were to get things with it. She’s awful 
good, isn’t she? She sat up with Father last night, so Mother could 
rest; and just now, when Father had a bad turn, she told me to 
come for you because you were a doctor.” 

Arthur Wirt felt as though the boy’s small hand had struck him in 
the face; and the memory of the thin, bent form of the old woman 
moving about her garden rose before him. Poor old soul! Her only 
pleasure had been her home and her organ. She had asked so little 
in life, and they had begrudged her even that. 

“She used to have a sister who had weak lungs like Father,” went 
on the childish voice, as Dr. Wirt paused a moment, reaching down 
impulsively and taking the boy’s hand in his own. 

“She didn’t have any other folks, you know; and when her sister 
died Mrs. Dane stayed there. She took me and Ella to her house 
one day. Ella’s my baby sister; and Mrs. Dane let us play with her 
cat, and hunt eggs, and gave us cookies to eat; and she played the 
organ too, for us. 

“She told Mother her sister loved music, and played fine; and 
they sold eggs and butter till they got enough to buy the organ. Mrs. 
Dane said she never had a chance to learn music for she always had 
to look after the house. There were three of them, and when her 
brother died she and her sister came out here. All her family had 
weak lungs, you see. She’s awful smart, for she learned music out 
of a book, without any teacher, you know. 

“Here we are. You'll have to be careful of that bottom step. Mrs. 
Dane and me fixed it, but it ain’t very strong.” 

The two-room house was old beyond repair, but everything was 
scrupulously clean. The mother sat holding her husband’s thin hand, 
and turned eagerly at the opening of the door. Mrs. Dane, in a 
wooden rocker which had been a porch chair, was hushing baby Ella 
to sleep. A glance told Dr. Wirt the end was near. In the three 
hours that followed, Mrs. Dane soothed the dying man, quieted the 
boy, comforted the wife, and attended to many little details with un- 
obtrusive sympathy. 

As day broke, Dr. Wirt left the house, telling Mrs. Dane he would 
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see to everything necessary. His last glance rested on the homely 
old face, aglow with faith and love, as she whispered words of con- 
solation to the sobbing widow. Across his memory drifted the long- 
forgotten words, “And the greatest of these is Charity.” 

A short stop, a few words to John Lindsay who was busy among 
his loved roses, and the story was told. Then Dr. Wirt went home, 
passing the little frame house with eyes that were not quite so 
clear as usual. : 

The next day the salesman in Bartram’s music store came forward 
to wait on two very pretty women whose clothes-spelled money. He 
expected to expatiate on the glories of a baby-grand, and could 
scarcely conceal his amazement when they explained they wanted to 
buy a second-hand organ which they understood had been sold by 
Mrs. Dane a few days previous. The organ seemed to realize its 
insignificance among the superb instruments, and looked more 
shabby by contrast. 

“Are you sure this is the one?” asked Mrs. Lindsay. “We must 
not make any mistake, you know. We must find the right one if we 
have to ask every music-store in Los Angeles, but we understood that 
your firm had bought it.” : 

The salesman smiled. “This is the one, beyond doubt, madam. 
We do not as a rule purchase this class of instrument. Mr. Bartram 
really took it because the old lady said she was in urgent need of 
the money—twenty dollars.” 

He turned interrogatively towards a fellow salesman who beck- 
oned from the front of the store. 

“Excuse me a moment,” and he hurried forward. 

When he returned he spoke in embarrassment: “I’m afraid I can- 
not sell the instrument to you, ladies. It had already been sold, but 
was not yet tagged.” 

The two women glanced at each other in dismay. “Oh! we must 
have it!” they exclaimed in unison. “No other organ will do.” 

The clerk, evidently moved at their disappointment, suggested they 
speak to the gentleman who had bought it, as he was then in the store 
giving instructions about delivery. 

“Please bring him here!” begged Mrs. Wirt. “I am sure he will 
let us buy it when we tell him why we must have it.” 

The clerk rushed away, and returned with two men whose ex- 
pressions of grim determination boded ill for the success of the 
women. 

“There is no use!” protested one of the men to the clerk. “I am 
sorry not to oblige the ladies, but we must have that particular organ. 
We have hunted every music-store in Los Angeles trying to locate 
ng 
A turn in the aisle brought the four claimants face to face. 
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“John!” “Arthur!” and the mystified clerk saw the women rush 
forward, laughing and engaging in eager conversation, the result 
being an order for the organ to be delivered at ten o'clock the next 
morning to Mrs. Dane, Hollywood—special stress being laid upon 
the hour, as Mrs. Dane would not be at home. Then the four con- 
spirators climbed into the touring car and dashed away, stopping to 
pick up Ella and her brother and take them on to the bungalows, 
while the mother and Mrs. Dane remained to collect the few pos- 
sessions, 

Mrs. Dane stood beside the automobile, and the sun beat down 
on the faded gingham dress and sun-bonnet, the wrinkled face and 
toil-worn hands, but the kindly old eyes held no trace of envy as 
they rested on the fresh faces and handsome gowns of her two neigh- 
bors. 

“Mrs. Brown and the children are coming over to stay with me. 
She’s a real good seamstress, and Jimmy can take care of the 
chickens, and sell the butter and eggs for me, and save me lots of 
time and tramping; and I guess we can worry along comfortably 
enough,” she said cheerfully. “Mrs. Brown’s afraid they will be a 
burden, but I showed her how much they can help me. Besides, I 
won't have call to be lonesome any more with the children running 
around.” 

Mr. Lindsay had an inspiration, for which he was rewarded by 
approving glances from four bright eyes. 

“Jimmy can help care for our lawns, too; and why couldn't Mrs. 
Brown lend a helping hand to Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. Wirt in her 
spare hours? The butter and eggs? Why the two bungalows could 
use all Mrs. Dane could supply—it would be so nice to know they 
were fresh. The chickens—they were all so partial to chickens, 
especially Mrs. Lindsay, but she had such poor luck raising them— 
and Mrs. Dane’s always looked so healthy that he had been a chicken- 
thief in his thoughts more than once.” 

Mrs. Dane looked up gratefully. “I’m sorry I misjudged you 
folks,” she said simply. 

Four months later the Lindsays and Wirst sat on the porch of the 
Lindsay bungalow. As the full moon peered inquisitively over the 
top of a big pepper-tree, the triumphant chords of an organ floated 
on the quiet air, and a childish voice piped shrilly, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” And then the moon saw two sentimental 
wives shamelessly reach out their hands to two sentimental husbands. 

Fresno, Cal. 
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AN INFUSION OF SAVAGERY 
By EMMA SECKLE MARSHALL 
HEN you think it impossible that you could marry— 
leaving your love for me out of the question, or, 
rather, imagining that you had never yet loved. You 
think you could never love or marry a man with what 
is called ‘savage’ blood in his veins.” 

“I am sure I could not. Of course, Robert, it is difficult for me 
to imagine whom or what I might have loved had I never met you, 
but I am quite positive that a man with even a trace of wild blood 
in him could never inspire me with any emotion, save, perhaps, that 
of fear or repulsion.” 

“Why, dear?” 

“Because I would always be expecting him to do some horrible, 
blood-curdling thing, you know.” 

“Humph! A modern full-fledged ‘savage’ is quite a peaceable 
member of society, more’s the pity. For with the stilling of his 
war-like instincts, his noble traits of character—his very love of 
nature—were lost. But you also said repulsion. Why that?” 

“Ugh! I would never be able to forget what his father—well, 
maybe not his father, but his grandfathers had done. The tortures 
they had inflicted, the scalps they had torn from bleeding heads, the 
—oh, I can’t even think of those awful things without shuddering.” 

“I don’t wonder at that, Estelle, yet give the Indian his due. He 
knew no better. He had not been taught the refined tortures de- 
vised and inflicted by civilized peoples—the killing of the mind, the 
heart, the soul, through mental agonies far worse than any bodily 
pain that could be imagined. The Indian was what he had been 
created, or, rather, what the racial conditions of centuries had made 
him, and he objected to being reconstructed in a hurry.” 

“Let us not talk of it any more, Robert. Really, I don’t know 
how the conversation began. You, at least, are a type of the true 
American, both physically and mentally.” 

Robert passed his slim, sinewy hand over his brow and shuddered 
slightly. 

“Why, dear,” she continued, lightly, “that is one reason I fell in 
love with you. Then, of course, I was proud of your attainments; 
so few college men excel in athletics and, at the same time, graduate 
with honors, particularly when, like you, they have fortune enough 
for two men.” 

Robert walked the length of the room clenching his hands until 
the nails cut deep into the palms, then he straightened them out with 
a little motion as though he was shaking something from them, and 
came and stood directly in front of her. 

“Estelle, look at me closely. Do you see nothing in my face, my 
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figure, to indicate that somewhere in the not very remote past there 
might be a commingling of races in me?” 

Estelle surveyed the tall ,muscular man with amusement bubbling 
in her big blue eyes. There was not an ounce uf superfluous flesh 
on his well-knit frame, while his every movement gave evidence of 
a strength and endurance far beyond the ordinary. 

“Your training at polo, golf and foot-ball have given you the 
physique of an Indian,” she said; “but you have a face Gibson might 
have used for a model of an American gentleman. Your skin is 
tanned and your features, though regular, are somewhat sharp and 
prominent because of the untiring energy which will not allow time 
or opportunity to cultivate either rotundity or a mustache.” 

“The time has come when I must break a promise made to a 
dying father. I cannot marry you without making this confession 
because ever before me would stand the fear that you might dis- 
cover my secret and then feel for me the same fear and repulsion 
with which any other savage would inspire you.” 

“Robert, Robert, what do you mean? Why do you say such 
terrible things?” 

“Because it never before occurred to me that you might object to 
a—well, then, a half-breed. I have never thought of myself in that 
light, you see.” 

“Oh, Robert, this is too serious a matter for joking.” 

“That is why I must tell you that while my father was the noblest 
man that ever lived, and my mother was a good, pure woman, yet 
she. my mother, was an Apache Indian.” 

“Impossible !” 

“No, true! My father was wounded in a skirmish with her tribe 
while passing through Arizona in the troublous times of long ago, 
and she begged his life and nursed him back ‘to health and strength. 
It was months before he was well enough to travel; in that time he 
had learned that all Indians are not savages, and that no Indian is 
entirely savage. He married my mother and lived with her until 
she died when I was eight years old. Then he took me to his people 
and I have been reared and educated as befitted my position as the 
son of a wealthy and influential citizen. On his death-bed he made 
me promise two things: Never to betray the fact that in my veins 
ran the blood of the Apaches, and never to return to my mother’s 
people.” 

He paused and stood before her, waiting. She looked into his 
stern eyes, tears filling her own, and then she said, plaintively : 

“Oh, Robert, why did you tell me? No, wait! Give me time to 
reconcile myself to the—to what you have told me. I have loved 
you so much that, after a while, when I have reasoned with myself, 
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I will see how foolish I have been and I—oh, Robert, why, why did 
you tell me?” 

“An Indian is always true to himself. He fears only the intan- 
gible, and after our conversation on this subject I would always be 
aware of your real feeling for such as I know myself to be. Hard 
as it is, we must part. Estelle, we must be true to ourselves. Good- 
bye.” 

“Oh, no, Robert, not that! Oh, not that!” She extended her 
hands beseechingly, while the tears ran from her beautiful eyes. He 
caught her hands in his, held them a moment, and then loosed them 
gently and passed hastily but silently from her presence. 

* * * ” * * ~ * * * 

It was just after mid-day in an Arizona railroad town, and the 
sun glared down on the parched earth from which his rays had 
burned every trace of vegetation save the discouraged-looking shrub- 
bery and the straggly poplar trees which only the constant attention 
of those to whom the sight of greenery was a necessity kept alive. 
It was not an attractive scene, but that day it was a lively one. 

From far and near people had thronged into the place, and a train 
of eastern excursionists was to lay over until evening, because of 
the most important event of the year—the tests of strength, skill 
and endurance between three of the great Indian tribes near the 
Colorado river, the Yumas, Wolapais and the Apaches. 

The upper and lower verandas of the depot hotel were crowded 
with on-lookers and every available bit of shape was occupied. The 
Indians, themselves, seemed to prefer the sunshine and stood in 
groups idly discussing the coming games, or lolled beside the freight- 
house, apparently indifferent to everything that was happening. 
There was nothing by which the uninitiated could distinguish one 
tribes-man from another, save that each tribe kept largely to itself. 

They all wore, prior to the beginning of the games, ordinary blue 
overalls and jumpers or sweaters, and their hair hung in long, strag- 
gling, mud-plastered locks. A few proudly twined bright blankets 
around themselves, but this form of adornment was, for that day at 
least, left to the squaws. 

At a signal. each man shed his clothing, caring nothing that he 
was in the open and that upon him were fixed the eyes of strange 
women and children. All except one; he retired behind the freight- 
house to reappear clad like his fellows, only in breech-cloth and 
G-string—a long, fluttering string which was pendant from the back 
of the waist-band. 

He was like them, and yet different. It was not so much that 
his hair was shorter and left to wave back in a somewhat bushy 
style of its own, but that his skin was lighter and more satiny in 
texture, and his features finer and of a different mould, 
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“Who is he? Who is he?” gasped a daintily-clad young matron, 
one of the excursionists, who sat beside the railing of the upper 
veranda, a sweet-two-year-old daughter beside her. 

The arm she grasped in her intensity was that of an old resident 
who was a member of the committee of arrangements. He was 
pleased that the beautiful woman should have selected him from 
whom to ask information, for he knew better than anyone else who 
Chaska was. 

“That’s Chaska, ma’am.’ 

“Tell me about him, please.” There was a singular entreaty in 
the big blue eyes and a little shuddery trembling of the lips that 
affected the old man strangely and made him tell the tale with more 
earnestness than he had ever put into it before. 

“Certainly, ma’am. It is rather interesting, leastways to those 
that know him. His father was wounded by Apaches years ago, 
and one of the Chief’s daughters nursed him and fell in love with 
him. Regular dime-novel story, hey? He was a mighty fine man, 
but I think he’d had some kind of a disappointment—love affair, 
most likely—back where he came from, for he didn’t seem to care 
whether he went anywhere else or not. I knew him well in those 
days, for I was a scout and happened to be on good terms with the 
tribe he was with. He never said anything to me about his past, 
but I couldn’t help imagining, you know. 

“Well, he married the girl and took up a ranch. She was prettier 
and brighter than the majority of Indian girls, and they were as 
happy as they could be under the circumstances, for she worshipped 
him and he was good to her—he would have been good to anything 
—until she died and left him with little Robert.” 

“Robert?” The woman’s voice was hoarse but interrogative. The 
man was busy with reminiscences and did not notice, except to call 
her attention to the object of his story, who had just won the great 
race between the tribes. 

“He always wins, no matter what it is—running, shinny, or Indian 
polo. They wanted to bar him out, but the committee wouldn’t have 
it, for it’s worth going miles just to see him run.” 

“Yes, yes, but you were saying—” 

“Oh, about his mother. She died and then his father took Chaska, 
or, as his father always called him, Robert, away to his own people. 
He had made a big fortune, and so he educated his boy and travelied 
with him, and did everything to make him forget that he was of his 
mother’s race. He made a will leaving him all his wealth on one 
condition.” 

“What was it?” The question was eager. 

Neither had noticed that the baby had wandered away from its 
mother’s side and was toddling down the steps alone. The rest of 
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the spectators were too busily engaged in watching the Indians 
mounting for polo to be aware of what was going on in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

“The condition was this: That he would never revisit his mother’s 
people; that he would never even pass through this part of the 
country.” 

“But he—did ?” 

“Yes, about four years ago he stepped from the train one day, 
and, without a word of greeting to anyone but me, he went out to 
the reservation and has been there ever since. Sometimes he dis- 
appears for weeks at a time, but the agent knows he is all right and 
pays no attention.” 

“Where does he go?” 

“Who knows? I suppose the longing for the old wild life, the 
cry of the blood that was in him for the things and the ways of the 
untamed creature of nature, made him give up the fortune and the 
world of civilization when one of the spells was on him. It’s the 
old story of the mess of pottage. Now he can’t go back, but I think 
the desire for his birthright overpowers him sometimes in the same 
way, and he just goes off and fights it out by himself. Then he re- 
turns and gets up a big race, or a big game, wins without any 
trouble, and takes up the routine of life again.” 

The riding was superb and the spectators were fascinated; sud- 
denly, above the murmurs of admiration, was heard the shrill screech 
of an approaching train. This was followed by a series of short, 
sharp toots, a rustle of apprehension agitated the people, and then 
—the baby was missed. The mother’s glance, roving wildly in every 
direction, alighted on an object far up the track, and she screamed 
in a frenzy of impotent fear, “Robert, Robert, save my baby.” 

The Indian called Chaska pulled his pony up short and looked to- 
ward the veranda, then up the track where the frantic mother, her 
eyes on him, was pointing. He saw what the others, paralyzed with 
the horror of it, saw—the engineer of a heavy freight-train trying 
to stop his engine on the down grade before it came to the spot 
where a white-clad baby sat in the middle of the road-bed and glee- 
fully waved its hands to the approaching monster. 

The Indian flung the pole from him and dug his heels into his 
pony’s flank and raced with the iron horse. He did not pause, 
though the sobbing engine’s breath scorched him when he reached 
down to grasp the child as he flashed across the rails. 

His training stood him in good stead. He caught the baby, rais- 
ing himself upright as he did so. But the pony was not as well 
trained as his master, and he snorted in a panic of fear, and half- 
stumbled. Though he recovered almost immediately the recoil was 
enough to throw the burdened rider backward and just under the 
slowly revolving wheels of the engine. 

As he fell he made a great effort and tossed the child from him. 
It was caught by arms outstretched to receive it. but he—when they 
motioned the engineer to back a little, and lifted him tenderly from 
where the drivers had stopped—he had solved the mystery of his 
birthright. 

Portland, Oregon. 
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IN THE HOUR OF HAPPINESS 
By AVERY ABBOTT 

HE night was much like this, May and bright moonlight, 
but colder. All the spring had been cold, with many 
dark days of dripping rain, but Alice and I had scarce 
given a thought to the late chill and the dull sky, for 
we were happy—happier than we had been in all the 

eight years of our married life; yet those had been blessed years. 

And this was the night that marked the consummation of all our 
dreams, for I was sitting by the bedside where Alice lay asleep, with 
our son in the hollow of her arm. 

She slept so gently that every now and then a great fear came 
pounding up into my chest and I bent down with my ear close to her 
lips to catch the faint sound of her breathing. It was hardly stronger 
than the quick respiration of the little new life at her side. But they 
both breathed; I had them both, my wife and my son. 

She was like a Madonna, resting there among the snowy pillows, 
the curves of her face clear and exquisite between the two heavy 
braids of fair hair that lay along over the crisp ruffles of her night- 
dress. The flossy ends were loose upon the blue coverlet, and very 
carefully I took one in my hand. It shone gold even in the dim light 
that came from the shaded lamp—and how soft it was. 

It was only eleven o'clock but the house was in perfect quiet. The 
servants had gone to bed and the nurse, too, was asleep in her room 
at the front. I was to call her in two hours, or if mother or child 
should wake. 

The stillness was palpable in this great chamber in the back wing. 
We had chosen it for the old-fashioned fireplace and because it would 
be more quiet; besides it was to be the nursery. I had wanted to 
refurnish it. I had in mind the low play-table and the little chairs, 
and just the paper that should hang the walls. I never got much 
farther in my planning, for Alice had said, “I think, Arnold, I’d 
rather wait a little,” and I did not speak of it again. I recalled the 
words now in the dim firelit hush, with a sense of happy security. 

The red embers, which tempered the evening chill, were filming 
over with white ashes, but they still crackled occasionally and sent 
up starry sparks, or settled together with little cozy noises, while a 
subtle spice of wood-smoke crept out into the air—that odor which 
for centuries has meant the hearth-fire, and home, and love. 

Through the open window came all-pervasive waves of sweetness 
from the blossoming fruit-trees in the yard below. One old apple- 
tree lifted its white drifts of bloom almost against the window- 
casing. 

The child moved slightly, and the wrappings raised a little as the 
arms struggled to be free. Very carefully I slipped a finger under 
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first one layer, then another, of the delicate swathings that covered 
my son until I found a wee hand that closed upon mine with a clasp 
unbelievably clinging. Why should I think of trouble and sin and 
death when joy was so warm and real? 

A drowsy twitter came from the window ; that was the robin hush- 
ing her nestlings. The nest was in the apple-boughs, so near to the 
window that Alice and I could look directly into it. We had been 
watching the blue eggs and the brooding mother for some time. 
Day before yesterday we had looked out, and, in place of the bril- 
liant blue, had seen scraps of white-lined shell and four fuzzy brown 
nestlings. The little mother came back while we watched, cast one 
questioning eye up at us, then slipped upon her nest and covered her 
babies out of sight. Alice turned suddenly, and hid her face against 
my shoulder. When I lifted it with my hand, her eyes were full of 
tears. 

The two in the great blue-and-white bed breathed sweetly and 
evenly. I could see a slight rising and falling of the ruffles across 
my wife’s breast and the wee thing upon her arm moved too, but 
more quickly. That little life had far to go, it pulsed swifter. What 
years of growth before it would reach manhood! My wife and my 
son! My wife and my son! The words sung themselves over and 
over—a hymn of thanksgiving—a prayer of humility. 

And why was it that I must be thinking now of another white- 
faced woman whose inky hair had straggled over pillows all awry! 
Her face had been beautiful, too, but with what a different beauty! 
Eyes like gray storm-cloud under the high black brows, and in her 
cheeks a glowing pink that flickered with every impulse of the un- 
disciplined will. Poor Kate Creehan! In some wayward, boyish 
fashion I suppose I had cared for her. Not loved her—no, not that. 
I loved my wife, with a depth and reverence that even after these 
years of marriage was only half articulate. Again I put my lips to 
one of those soft braids, but I knew that had she been awake I could 
have said nothing and nothing would have been needed; that is 
what makes the blessedness of such a marriage. 

3ut Kate Creehan! Boy as I was, I should have done better. It 
was horrible to have to see it all again, now. To have to hear again 
the clumsy tread of Mother Creehan down the hall of the students’ 
lodging-house—a tread that held my ear at once, as something 
malign, even before she flung my door wide. 

“Tt’s you I’m wantin’, Arnold Barringer,” and her voice was 
hoarse, but not with drink this time: “It’s for you that my poor girl 
is cryin’ an’ scramin’, an’ the acid—divil’s fire that it is—is atin’ her 
life out. You'll come with me—you'll come!—an’ whin you see 
what you’ve done, whin you see an’ hear!” 

She turned and clattered back along the corridor, without even a 
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glance over her shoulder. I was choking with apprehension and 
horror, but I hated the very gaslight that showed me her coarse figure 
and rough, uncovered head, as I followed—followed all the way to 
the dim room, reeking with carbolic acid and half-filled with scared, 
frowsy women. The boyish doctor was just picking up his black 
case to leave. 

“T was called too late,” he said to the mother. ‘“There’s nothing to 
be done now. I'll send the coroner.” Then his heels clicked briskly 
down the stairs. 

On the bed with its tossed covers, Kate lay half-dressed, her pink 
waist torn away from her soft neck, her round arms flung above 
her on the pillows and all tangled over with her long, black hair. 
Her face kept its beauty, except for the stare of the gray eyes, and 
an ugly white trail, like a scar, down her cheek where the acid had 
eaten its way. Mother Creehan looked for a moment at the distorted 
figure; then she began to moan and mumble, twisting her hands 
together with a rasping of the roughened skin: 

“Kitty, Kitty, ye pore little girl I niver mint to be hard with ye. 
An’ you that hansome! the purtiest baby I iver had! Small wonder 
ye wanted finer ways nor yer old mother’s. You was allus the born 
lady—the born lady. But for thim that brought ye to this—” Her 
voice dropped to a hoarse menace, and she turned upon me, one arm 
raised in a wild loose-fingered gesture, as though she sowed the ven- 
geance of heaven upon my head. “The divil’s curse be on ye, Arnold 
Barringer! In the hour whin yer heart milts within ye for very 
happiness, ye’ll know what ye’ve done this day. An’ the blight shall 
be on yer joy, an’ yer light shall die out—shall die out—oh, Mary, 
Mother, as mine has died! As mine has died!” She flung herself 
across the foot of the bed and broke into weird wailing, and I went 
away. Perhaps I should not have left them—God knows I was 
sorry enough—perhaps I should have tried—but what could I do? 
The girl was dead. And now—it was long ago. 

The charring embers in the fireplace settled again. A green spurt 
of flame shot up and died. I drew my finger slowly free from the 
baby’s clasp and looked at my watch; it was half after midnight. 
Mother and child breathed evenly on. I fancied they slept too pro- 
foundly. The air of the room seemed heavy. Very softly I got up 
and crossed to the window, drawing back the muslin curtains that 
every breath of the night freshness might enter. Then, still moving 
with the greatest caution, I put a small stick of wood upon the dying 
brands and sat down again by the bed. Tiny orange tongues darted 
up about the fresh fuel; the damp breath of the apple-blossoms 
poured into the room. How sickening sweet they were! And there 
mingled with them another odor—it was like—nonsense, that was 
impossible. It was some whiff of the medicines on the stand. 
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All that was long ago, and I had not been entirely at fault. I had 
as good a right to my happiness as other men; as good a right to 
my wife and my son. 

I fixed my eyes determinedly on Alice’s face, but a mist seemed 
to waver between us. I saw the bluish pallor of that other face in 
its snarl of black hair, and the still whiter trail across one cheek like 
frozen milk. I heard that croaking wail, “An’ the blight shall be on 
yer joy!” The room seemed darkening. I looked at the lamp, the 
blaze was dying down. In the fireplace the little points of flame 
turned to blue and flickered fitfully, the fresh wood did not catch, 
the embers were black. The lamp was going out. The air was 
dense with a stifling smell. Then, in the corridor, I heard a step— 
another—a weighty tread that made the boards crack. It was com- 
ing slowly nearer, measured, heavy. I threw my arm across the 
two upon the bed, and Alice’s eyes opened instantly. 

“Arnold, what is it? What is it, Arnold?” she whispered. 

As she spoke the lamp-flame leaped and went out; the room was 
dark. My son, on his mother’s arm, gave a strangling cry. There 
was a sound as though a heavy hand struck the door—and the latch 
burst open. 

A glare of white and crimson, and then—a familiar outline, the 
nurse’s cap abcve her composed face. In her hands was a red- 
globed night lamp. Alice slowly turned her head. 

“Just awake?” asked the nurse, evenly. “Did your lamp go out ?” 
She crossed the room, setting down her own lamp and lifting the 
other. “The oil is gone.” She smiled, and the smile irritated me. 

“Why did you make so much noise?” I asked. 

“TI didn’t,” her tone was serene; she gave me a steady look. 
“Sounds are sometimes strangely loud at night. I think every board 
in that hall creaks. I will stay the rest of the night.” 

She began stirring something in a blue cup. The baby was 
nestling about, uttering odd, small sounds. I bent over my wife 
and put my lips to her forehead. 

“There was nothing the matter, Arnold?” she whispered. 

“Nothing in this world,” I answered. 

Then I went down the stairs and out of doors into the beneficent 
tenderness of the moonlight. 

Omaha, Neb. 
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BARNEY’S CAPTOR 
By JOHN C. CHRISMAN. 

HE day was still young enough in the east for Old Sol 
to cast his rays under the spreading arms of the 
twisted and gnarled cottonwood and cause the rocks 
carefully heaped and imbedded in the soft earth of 
a new-made mound to sparkle and radiate. 

The stalwart, unkempt man stood for a moment holding the hand 
and looking steadily with a puzzled expression on his grizzled and 
begrimed face into the tremulous, tear-stained and equally begrimed 
face of the child at his side. 

The face of the man softened as he said, “Come on, little one, 
we can’t do no more for him now.” So, with one more look at 
the little heap of stones and earth, she turned and walked to the 
cabin with him, holding on to his rough, hairy hand with both her 
softer sun-burned ones. 

Still holding his hand, she lay on the hard bunk, while he talked 
soothingly of her need of rest and saving her strength. “You 
didn’t sleep a whole lot last night, you know, and you hain’t had 
no breakfast either this morning, and that’s a powerful long ride 
down to Deer Valley.” While he talked slowly and tenderly in 
this strain, the muffled convulsive sobs grew less frequent, till 
finally she slept—not the peaceful slumber of a child! but the 
troubled heavy-breathing slumber of the exhausted. 

Carefully he arose from his seat and began preparing a meal; 
then, while the coffee was coming to a boil, he went out, saddled 
two horses, and started to make a pack for a third. While thus 
engaged his thoughts ran riot. 

Barney Dailey was a stranger to himself this morning. He tried 
to recognize himself as the same man who had ridden up to the 
cabin at sundown the night before, hunted and hard pressed; with 
an open challenge to all mankind, he had regard for neither friend 
nor foe. His eyes narrowed down to a glint, as a face with its 
dissolute uncanny expression floated before them. And once again 
he experienced the emotions of disgust, hatred and utter disregard 
for consequences that had resulted in his being within the demand 
of the law. Then the panorama of his musings changed, and he 
went over the preceding night’s death-bed scene—the wan and 
wasted figure of an old man past seventy, with the death rattle 
already in his throat—the heart-broken, terrified child kneeling by 
the bedside with her brown head buried in the pillow. He re- 
called with a pang the indescribable relief and resignation depicted 
on the old man’s face as Barney stepped uninvited within the door. 
He had just been able to catch the last faltering words, afterwards 
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interpreted and made clear by the litle granddaughter: “Take 
Milly—Simpsons—Deer Valley—cousin of mine.” 

Now, for a ten-year-old mite of humanity, he was going to go 
back on his trail, and in all probability face his pursuers and cer- 
tain capture. 

The coffee boiled and rattled the lid of the pot and was set back 
on the rickety stove. Still he was loath to awaken the child. He 
had gathered together, and piled outside the door, everything but 
the bedding and a few table articles, when she awoke with a startled 
cry that brought Barney in on the run. 

The meal of coffee, bread and some warmed-over beans had an 
invigorating effect upon both the man and child, and a start was 
made without delay; but the day, partly gone, was none too long 
to cover the distance to Deer Valley. A very short stop was made 
about noon in a cool shaded cafion where they watered their tired 
horses and refreshed themselves with a snack of bread and canned 
meat. Then they were again on the trail, Barney ahead leading 
the pack horse, and Milly following, rocking and swaying in the 
big Mexican saddle, her feet tucked in the stirrup leathers and the 
stirrups dangling loosely. 

Their progress was marked by the changing landscape, the gigan- 
tic architecture of the higher Sierras with their dense vegetation 
being replaced by the scattered growth of scrub oak, chaparral and 
mesquite, interspersed with barren sun-burned patches of the less 
imposing lower ranges. 

As Barney rounded a shoulder at the top of a ridge, he stopped— 
just for a second—then urged his pony to make the descent. Com- 
ing down the cafion he had seen, through the mesquite, three men. 
He knew their errand by the rifle that each man carried loosely 
in the hollow of his arm. The little party slipped and slid care- 
lessly down the steep descent, and when the two parties met in 
the open of the cafion, there was but one man where there had been 
three. 

The two men eyed each other closely as they came near; Barney 
with a perplexed expression, the stranger with a watchful, uncer- 
tain appearance. 

“How do, stranger,” greeted Barney. 

“Howde do. We seem to be takin’ the same trail different ways,” 
was the reply. 

“Yep. Goin’ to Deer Valley with the young un here. Gran’dad 
passed in.” 

“That so? Who's she?” 

“Howard’s. Up on 16.” 

“That so? Say, you ain’t seen anything of Barney Dailey, have 
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you ?” eagerly asked the stranger. “He must a hit that part of the 
country some’ers.” ; 

“Oh, you're the new sheriff, are you? I thought I seen more’n 
one of you as I come down the hill, and I couldn't make it out. 
No, I ain't seen nothin’ of Barney. What’s he been up to now? 
I don’t know him, nohow.” 

“He got Doc White’s Bob in the lung. Young fellow, "bout 
your build, little longer in the reach, maybe, brown full beard, 
ridin’ a white-stockin’ bay horse.” 

If Barney winced inside, he did not show it outside. and the 
young sheriff never guessed that the man he was talking to was 
sitting in his saddle with an unusual stoop and that he had that 
morning, with a pair of scissors and a broken piece of mirror, cut 
and trimmed his soft brown beard down to the appearance of a 
two or three weeks’ stubble. 

“No,” he answered, apparently thinking, “I ain’t seen nobody for 
two-three days, and no one to fill that bill. Maybe,” he suggested, 
“he took the trail over by the old Money Back. It’s pretty rough, 
but nearer the State line.” 

“Maybe so,” drawled the sheriff, a new problem presenting itself. 
“Well, we’re losing time. Come on, boys,” to the other two, who 
had ridden up from their concealment. “Hope you don’t have no 
bad luck in delivering the girl,” he added politely. “So long, little 
one.” And tipping his hat, he moved on up the trail. 

Barney started his little party, but for some reason his thoughts 
were strangely jumbled. 

He was known and feared for his bravery and recklessness; he 
was resourceful, too, but this perverted diplomacy, or bald-faced 
trickery, was entirely out of his line and would never have been 
attempted, or even thought of, if it had not ben forced upon him. 
He began to wonder what kind of a hold this girl had upon him. 
At intervals he would turn in his saddle and look back at her, and 
whenever he caught her eye her mouth would lose its droop and 
curl into a sad, pitiful smile that seemed to affect him strangely 
internally. 

At times, when the trail would permit it, they rode side by side. 
He talked volubly in an endeavor to break the gloom, and as he 
had a pure Irish wit, she was undoubtedly cheered and strength- 
ened by these bits of conversation. 

But, as Barney had feared, night found them hardly out of the 
foothills. Neither had any idea of how far or in what direction 
they would have to go to find the relatives of the girl. 

They stopped at the nearest ranch-house, which proved to be 
occupied by an aged and lonely couple, and were allowed to put 
up for the night. Milly was put to bed right after supper, with 
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much mothering and fussing. The old man and his guest sat out 
on the doorstep, and smoked and talked long after. 

3arney got the desired directions for finding the Simpson home, 

i together with a long account of their poverty and general run of 
hard luck. The old man did most of the talking, giving with much 
relish, in full and exaggerated details, all the personal and criminal 
history of one Barney Dailey, and dwelling with delight upon the 

' recent action of the Board of Supervisors in offering a reward of 
one thousand five hundred dollars for the dead body of said Barney 
Dailey, or two thousand five hundred dollars for his delivery alive. 





The young sheriff of Santa Anita county was just getting ac- 
quainted with the requirements and duties of his office, and had 
found many phases to it that he had not looked for. The amount 
of red tape was astonishing—sheriff’s sales, subpoenas and entries 
of various things, to say nothing of letter-writing and reports. 

He had just returned from a three days’ unsuccessful man-hunt 
in the hills, to find on his desk a stack of letters and other accumu- 
lated work. His two deputies were now out looking up jurymen 
and he was alone in the office wrestling with the accounts. 

“T didn’t know I’d have to be a bookkeeper,” he muttered sav- 
agely to himself, after he had added a long column of figures three 
times, getting a different result each time. He was so much en- 
grossed that he did not hear the soft tread of a man entering the 
office till the man had reached the little counter-like railing which 
separated the desk from the entrance. 

“Mornin’, sheriff.” 

The sheriff wheeled in his chair to gaze into the barrel of a 
healthy-looking gun, then raised his eyes to the face of the intruder. 

“Oh, you needn't expect anything, if you only take time to listen 
about a minute. First I'll introduce myself.” 

“You don’t need to,” snapped the sheriff. “You are Barney 
Dailey.” 

“Well, now you know me, that makes it easier. You remember 
seein’ me that day in the hills, do you?” 

This was preposterous. The idea of a sheriff being held up in 
his own office and compelled to answer questions by an outlaw! 
But that little round eye, with its shining rim staring unwaveringly 
into his eyes, was not to be belittled, nor, evidently, was the man 
behind it. 

“Yes,” was the short reply. 

“You remember the girl with me, too, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” again answered the dazed official. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” confided the outlaw. “There’s twenty- 
five hundred offered for me alive. You just write out a little note 
to the Hon. Board of Supervisors to the effect that Miss Howard 
has captured and delivered into your hands the notorious desperado, 
Barney Dailey, and that the reward of twenty-five hundred dollars 
should be paid to said Miss Howard. After which I'll donate this 
Smith & Wesson to your little collection of miscellaneous deadly 
weapons and turn myself over to your charge.” 

“T'll go you, Barney,” was the rejoinder, after a moment’s puz- 
zled thinking. “What’s the name again?” 

“Milly Howard. Be quick about it. I don’t want anyone to 
break into this little private session. It might mix things up.” 
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The sheriff was quick, and snapped the carbon copy from the 
original as he wheeled in his chair. Then, as he held the paper in 
his hand, a gleam lighted his eyes and he quizzically said: 

“Let’s swap.” 

So, each looking the other in the eye, the trade was made, Barney 
holding on to his gun till his fingers lightly grasped the paper. 

“Now I'll tell you something,” volunteered the sheriff, as he led 
his captive away. “Doc White’s son ain't hurt none to speak of, 
and besides, lately several of his little blackleg doin’s have leaked 
out; and if I’m any judge’ of talk, and if I have any influence at 
all, I don’t think you'll have to board long on the public after the 
trial is over.” 

Stockton, Cal 





MY HAPPY HOME 
By EDNA HEALD MCCOY. 


N God’s sunshine— 

In hearing of some wind-bent tree, 

In mountain view, or strip of sea, 

Build there my happy home for me. 
Rich, in that all I have is there; 
That things familiar welcome me, 
Seeming to take me by the hand, 
As some dear friends who understand. 
Where well-loved book, half open lies 
And some loved face looks out at me 
With following, pictured eyes, that seem to see, 
And love, and trust, and council me. 

Always to know that friendliness is there 
In trouble, that which makes me hope again; 
As spring the flowers, after the season’s heat is done, 
Though dried they are, and baked by lurid sun— 
Once come the long still winter rain, 
They raise their heads from dust 
And live again! 
And voices! Oh the voices of that home! 
Though they be gone long time 
Each once frequented room 
Will ring for me forever with their melody! 
The child’s gay laugh, long changed by years, 
Will fill dimmed eyes with happy tears, 
And happy make the heart whose ending nears! 
Youthful ambitions live or perish there— 

A holy place—a house of prayer— 
Where Love out-stayeth every care, 
And welcoming is everywhere! 


In God’s sunshine— 

In hearing of some wind-bent tree, 

In mountain view, or strip of sea, 

Build there my happy home for me! 
Elsinore, Cal. 
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SEQUOYA LEAGUE }jk 


CINCOR PORATED 


MAKE BETTER. INDIANS 









Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“Sequoias”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 


Chiefly through the generous public spirit of Frank A. Miller of 
Riverside, and the interest of President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford, there has been called a conference of the Sequoya League 
and all friends of the Indians, to be held at Riverside, Cal., April 
27, 28 and 29, 1908. Delegates to this conference will be guests 

of the beautiful Glenwood Mission Inn. It is expected that a num- 
ber of representative Indians will also be present. 
Delegates intending to be present at this conference should notify 
Mr. Miller not later than April 10. It is expected that a substantial 
| reduction in fares will be made by the railroads. It ought to be 
possible at such a gathering to do some good for a cause which 
interests so many thousands of good Americans, but about which 

' so few are really well informed. 

f The good news is received from Washington that Senator Frank 
P. Flint, who has been indefatigable in his work for this cause, has 
secured an additional appropriation of $50,000 by Congress to 
purchase land for the Mission Indians. This is in addition to the 
$100,000 appropriation already secured by him for this purpose. 
Like his predecessor, Senator Bard, Senator Flint made personal 
and painstaking investigation of the matter in the field, visiting the 
reservations and acquainting himself with the facts. The League 

owes much to the public spirit and the official capacity of Senator 

Flint. He has been in real earnest, has shown himself eminently 

sane in a matter which is apt to swing to one extreme or the other 

of indifference or “slopping over,” has tempered philanthropy with 
business sense, and by the tact and knowledge of his subject which 
have made him of solid influence in Washington, has succeeded in 

“getting results.” 

FUNDS FOR THE WORK 

Previously acknowledged, $2061. New contributions: 

$1 each—Fred E. Smith, Miss J. A. Meeker, Pasadena 
$2 each (membership) : 

Los Angeles—J. V. Vickers, Kaspare Cohn, Olive Percival, James Slauson, 
H. S. McKee, Mrs. Chas. Jas. Fox, Dr. P. S. Dougherty, Robt. N. Bulla, 
C. B Boothe, J. T. Fitzgerald, G. J. Lang, Eugene Germain, Dr. Francis 
B. Kellogg. Russ Avery, W. C. Patterson, Mary A. Tyler, Father Juan 
Caballeria, S. M. Goddard, Mrs. J. R. Newberry, Mrs. Clara Swatson, Miss 
Anna L. B. Billeaius, Mrs. Hiram W. Wadsworth, Mrs. C. A. Moody, Mr. 
’ A. L. Stetson, E. E. Bostwick, Laurence Brannick, Rev. Wm. H. Day, 

_ P. Griswold, Jas. D. Schuyler, G. A. Seery, Wm. Pridham, A. B. 
ass, Frank P. Flint, Mrs. Jacob Baruch, E. T. Earl Mrs. D. K. Edwards, 

Right Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Paran F. Rice, Mrs. Willetts J. Hole, Dr. 

E. C. Buell, Mrs. M. F. J. Stearns, Chas. Cassatt Davis, Mrs. Hiram H. 
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Wadsworth, Rt. Rev. Jos. H. Johnson, T. L. Duque, W. S. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Francis B. Swan, Mrs. N. A. Hendee, Mrs. J. W. Van Benthuysen, W. D. 
Woolwine, Mr. A. G. Wells, Mrs. A. G. Wells, C. F. Edson, Chas. 
Cassatt Davis, Mrs. Chas. Forman, Miss A. Amelia Smead, Mrs. E. G. 
Smead, Mrs. Mary L. Caswell, F. J. Ganahl, Walter Jarvis Barlow, Dr. 
W. Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow, M. A. Hamburger, Mrs. Mary 
Ayres Lewis, J. A. Gibson, Lester S. Moore, M. H. Newmark, Mrs. Wm. 
C. Baker, Dr. Norman Bridge, Victor Ponet, Joseph Scott, W. F. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. A. G. Wells, Fielding J. Stilson, Rabbi S. Hecht, J. E. Hannon, 
Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., Mrs. Alfred Solano, Alfred Solano, Prof. James A. 
Foshay, Emma L. McCullort, Mrs. C. N. Steny, James C. Kays, Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Severance, Thomas H. Fillmore, Mrs. William L. Derby. 

Pasadena—Mrs. P. G. Gates, Mrs. J. E. Meeker, Delia A. Senter, Miss 
Ruth Wolfskill, Mrs. F. W. Parker, Mrs. Wm. C. Baker, Dr. J. M. Rade- 
baugh, Mrs. Jno. H. Dwight, Eleanor F. Atwood, Jenny E. Williams, An- 
toinette A. Williams, Mrs. Chas. P. Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Slade, 
Mrs. Caroline F. Diliingham, Mrs. W. P. Nelson, Mrs. Wm. McCay, Col. 
Alfred H. Sellers, Jean 'M. Vallette, Mrs. Horace M. Dobbins, Frank C., 
Bolt, Mrs. W. Stanton, Dr. J. H. McBride, Mrs. H. K. Macomber, O. 
S. A. Sprague, C. W. Smith, Arthur H. Fleming, Mrs. Eva S. Fenyes, 
Miss J. A. Meeker. 

New York—Elsie M. Hodge, Brooklyn; Mrs. Thos. D. Robinson, New 
York; Miss Mary P. Robinson, New York; Charles Eddy, New York; Miss 
Elizabeth W. Johnson, West New Brighton; James Douglas, New York; 
Miss Mary B. Warren, Troy; Paul —— New York. 

California at large—E. P. Ripley, Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, Santa Bar- 
bara; Miss A. R. Faulkner, Santa Barbara; Anna H. Searing, Escondido; 
Mrs. Mary H. Coates, Santa Monica; Mrs. Cameron E. Thom, Santa Mon- 
ica; Mrs. Eleanor Martin, San Francisco; Mrs. Solomon Bibo, San Fran- 
cisco; Mr. R. H. Bennett, San Francisco; Mrs. Eleanor Martin, San Fran- 
cisco; Hon. Jas. D. Phelan, San Francisco; J. Downey Harvey, San Fran- 
cisco; Gev. E. Crothers, San Francisco; Mrs. Francisco Moreno, Pala; Mrs. 
W. Nordhoff, Redlands; Chas. Putnam, Redlands; Jas. H. Wells, Glendale; 
Mrs. Mary Haliock Foote, Grass Valley; Arthur D. W. Foote, Grass Valley; 
J. B. French, Pomona; Mark Sibley Severance, Arrowhead; Prof. Henry 
Morse Stephens, Berkeley; Mrs. G..G. Guyer, Altadena; David Starr Jor- 
dan, Stanford; Mrs. E. P. Buckingham, Lagunita Rancho; W. L. Thacher, 
Nordhoff; Madame Helena Modjeska, Tustin; Count Bozenta, Tustin; Miss 
E. B. Scripps, La Jolla; M. C. Healion, San Diego; Seth Marshall, San 
Bernardino; Dan Freeman, Inglewood; Mrs. C. F. A. Johnson, Long Beach. 

Arizona—J. L. Hubbell, Ganado; Franciscan Fathers, St. Michael’s; F. W. 
Sisson, Flagstaff; W. H. Brophy, Bisbee; T. A. Riordan, Flagstaff. 

Elsewhere—Remy J. Vesque, Terre Haute, Ind.; C. T. Brown, Socorro, 
New Mexico; Mfs. Fred C. Williams, Forestville, Conn.; Dr. Mary B 
Moody, New Haven; E. A. Burbank, Chicago, IIll.; J. C. Vaughan, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Edward E. Ayer, Chicago, Ill.; Sanuel Fels, Philadelphia; Thos. 
A. McElmell, Philadelphia; J. E. Haverstick, Emma Haviland Platt, Wall- 
ingford, Pa.; Mrs. Alice Gibson Brock, Philadelphia; H. C. Richardson, 
Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Isabel E. Severance, Wm. L. Foster, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Sr. Anthony’s Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio; Aubrey D. Hiles, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; W. J. Martin, Leon, Kansas. 

$4 each (membership)—Mrs. John S. Mitchell, Los Angeles; Dr. J. A. 
Munk, Mrs. Felix Howes, Mrs. Lyman Farwell, Mrs. Kate S. Batty, Anna 
L. B. Williams, Pasadena; H. G. McKittrick. 

Mrs. J. W. Van Benthuysen, Los Angeles, $5; John Muir, Martinez, $6; 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, Ohio, $8; Shakespeare Club, Pasadena, $10. 

$50 each, life memberships—Wm. H. Burnham, Orange, Cal.; Mrs. Kate 
S. Vosburg, Los Angeles. 

RELIEF FUND. 

Previously acknowledged, $1694.50. New Contributions—Lulu P. Munson, 
$5; M. C. Healion, San Diego, $5; Mrs. Lyman Farwell, $5; Mrs. Ella 
Hubbard, Azusa, $5; J. A. Gibson, $3; Marion A. Moore, New Mexico, $5; 
Dan Freeman, Inglewood, $20; A. McFarland, $10; Arthur H. Fleming, 
Pasadena, $20; Miss A. R. Faulkner, $8; Mrs. Jno. H. Dwight, $18; A. L. 
Stetson, $3: Mrs. A. G. Wells, $3; John Muir, $2; J. V. Vickers, $2; Mrs 
W. Nordhoff, $3. 
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THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 
By OTIS B. TOUT. 
= HE IMPERIAL VALLEY! These three words have been 


uttered so many times recently that there is reason to believe 





that the entire southwest, middle west, and a goodly portion 
of the States beyond are discussing this section. They have 
been on the tongue of the public at various intervals during the 
past ten years, and for many different reasons. 

When the first dream of the promoters of the Imperial irrigation project 
was told there were few Josephs to advise the Pharaohs of finance that it 
would be well to invest. The people talked of the daring of the plan, the 
intrepid quality of the American engineers who would even dream of har- 
nessing the untamed Rio Colorado and make it pile up wealth as the Hindoos 
command the elephants of the Ganges to pile their lumber. The Imperial 
irrigation project ten years ago was much discussed, but existed only on 
paper; and those who had faith were only an indomitable few. When, two 
years later, actual construction of the Imperial canal was commenced, the 
public again turned its eyes to the head lines, and in consequence another, 
but larger, coterie of adventurers made their way from Flowing Wells, on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific, and became the first of perhaps three 
thousand dust-begrimed believers in the future. They made their way by 
wagon and stage, circling hummocks and sand dunes, treasuring their water 
supply, braving the dangers of thirst on the sun-baked and wind-swept 
waste that held the realization of their hopes. And then, for three years 
after 1901, the experimenting went on. A fragmentary report of the wonders 
of the region reached the outside world, but the great mass of people dis- 
missed them with the belief that they were sent out by promoters who 
wished to Sell worthless stock in some impossible scheme. All along, how- 
ever, the few who came were convincing friends, and there was a gradual 
increase in population. The brigade of believers came to number perhaps 
ten thousand. 

The mass of newspaper readers came to accept the fact that “the Imperial 
Valley” was a district of wondrous possibilities, but at the same time felt 
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a real sense of pity for those who could find no other place to live. Life 
was too short, they argued, to spend on a “desert.” In course of time more 
and more capital became interested. Public utility corporations planned to 
lay a network of live wires to furnish settlements with light and power; 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company was begged to extend a line of 
steel from the main line, and when that corporation was convinced of the 
need by the actual commencement of construction of a road by residents of 
the valley, took over the existing company and finished the road of forty- 
one miles through the heart of the valley. Magnificent successes were being 
scored in every district by indefatigable farmers; shipments of hogs, cattle, 
hay and melons commenced; the famous butter of the Imperial Valley 
commanded a higher price tha nany other in the populous market places; 
new lands were being brought under the wonderful scepter of King Water; 
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everything pointed to the realization of the dream—and then the flood 
waters came. 

Because of the rapid increase in the acreage of cultivated lands the demand 
for water became greater. The plans of the engineers were defective, and 
the intakes near Hanlon Headings silted up. Crops were in danger, and 
the entire valley clamored for the life-giving fluid. The California Develop- 
ment Company, then, in October of 1904, cut through the mesa from the 
main canal to the Colorado river and released a new flow of water into the 
main canal. The old Colorado, like a lion escaped through a weakened bar, 
raced on its wild flight to the Salton Sink and piled its muddy waters nearer 
and nearer the cultivated farms of the valley, tearing its way through 
ranches, washing away settlements and filling the inhabitants with depression. 
Then followed the “dark days” in the history of the project. 

The public again was belabored with news dispatches; the mass of people 
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ALFALFA IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 


who had read before and had been skeptical, patted themselves on the back 
for their good judgment in remaining away from such a country. The 
Development Company made six different attempts to beguile the old Colo- 
rado back to the path of righteousness, but, like a wild youth first tasting 
the intoxication of freedom, the river laughed at its beguilers and refused 
to come to the penitent bench. The people of the valley had water enough, 
goodness knows. The ‘great majority stayed with their dreams, while a 
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few sold out quickly and have ever since regretted the act. The Develop- 
ment Company appealed to the Southern Pacific, and that corporation under- 
took the task of saving its own property and that of the people of the 
Valley. 

To cover a period of two years of wrestling, fighting, studying and in- 
triguing against the obdurate river, we may say that the railroad, backed by 
the president of the United States, succeeded. The river was converted, 
and has since been leading an exemplary life, although it is still being 
constantly watched and studied in order to keep it from a relapse to 
viciousness. 

The people who. were interested, but who remained aloof, watched the 
Valley as with a glass from afar for months after the last closure, and 
then decided that they had been foolish in their disdain, and by the hun- 
dreds began to buy tickets for the Imperial Valley. In the fall of 1907 this 
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AN IMPERIAL VALLEY APRICOT ORCHARD 


inrush of converts began, and has been increasing daily Since the first of 
December, 1907, it is estimated that the population has more than doubled, 
and that there are now upward of 25,000 people who call this fertile section 
their home and are proud of it. For months the railroad has carried in 
an excess of 90 people more than it carried out—daily 

What are these newcomers doing here? 

\ few days ago I was on my way to Holtville, one of the most promising 
towns of the Valley. It has about 800 residents, and lies eleven miles east 
of El Centro, where connection is made with the Southern Pacific valley 
branch by means of the Holton Interurban Railroad. This railroad is fully 
equipped for passenger service, and has installed a gasoline motor car in 
addition to the steam service. It was this motor car that was carrying me 
to Holtville. By my side sat a commercial traveler—one of a class, by the 
way, which has done the Valley an immense amount of good. We found 
that we had made the same trip together just a year before. At that time 
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a wheezy little motor-car, which groaned under a load of ten people, 
coughed and sputtered its way across the sand-dunes—that is, when the wind 
was favorable. We recalled our conversation of the previous trip. 

“Those sand-hummocks look bad,” he had said to me. “It will be a num- 
ber of years before they are leveled and water put upon the land.” 

And they did look insurmountable obstacles in the path of the mules and 
Fresno scrapers. They towered, some of them, thirty feet to the crest, and 
stood so closely together that a wagon could make its way only with diffi- 
culty. They frowned, mile after mile, between El Centro and Holtville, 
defying the sun-burned conquerors of the wastes. 

But on this trip it was different. The entire distance had been abso- 
lutely leveled, and for mile after mile there smiled the green things of 
spring-time. Alfalfa fields had given up their green to the enticing rays 














COTTON IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


of the sun, and vineyards were gracing the stretches of loam brought from 
the hummock tops of a year before. The ever-impatient cantaloupe vines 
were pushing coyly to the sunlight, while on every quarter section there was 
a new home—crude, perhaps, but housing a family of land-loving folk, the 
strength of the empire. The district has been brought under the finest 
cultivation in one year. It has been the making of Holtville. 

That's what a part of these newcomers are doing. 

I also had occasion to visit Brawley a few days ago. Brawley lays claim 
to the distinction of being the home of the first intensive farmers of the 
Valley. They naively tell you there that the land is too rich to farm with 
stock. The are not satisfied with a net profit of $100 per acre annually— 
not these brown-skinned men and women of America. No, they plant garden- 
stuff, and their “leader” is the famous cantaloupe. 
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BROOD MARES ON AN IMPERIAL VALLEY RANCH J hoto by Bunnell 


In Brawley they show you the picture of the town as it was four years 
ago. They have it on a pgst-card, all colored—and, of course, with green 
predominant. It pictures one tent-house, which was the store, and—that is 
all. By the time this reaches the reader Brawley will be a “city of the sixth 
class,” as designated by law, but in spirit it gives first place to none other. 
They do grow cantaloupes in that section. The name of Brawley has become 
svnonymous with the cantaloupe. At’ present the population is busy with 
the care of the new crop. These fields near Brawley consist of a total of 
3000 acres. Do you know what three thousand acres of melons mean? Ask 
your assessor how many acres of cultivated land lies in your home county, 
and get some idea what a garden of three thousand acres looks like. In 

















AN IMPERIAL VALLEY DAIRY FARM Photo by Bunnell 
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the neighborhood of 8000 acres are planted to cantaloupes this year in 
Imperial Valley, and the Brawley neighborhood has 38 per cent of these. 
The two shipping sheds at Brawley are the largest in the United States 
devoted to cantaloupe packing. When the melons are ready for the rush 
toward the east, entire train-loads of Imperial Valley melons will be shipped 
daily. June Ist is the date set for the first shipment of cantaloupes. Upward 
of 500 car loads of the luscious melon were shipped out of the Valley last 
year, and this year the number will be trebled. 

What do they make? All the way from “coming out even” to $300 clear 
per acre. The results from cantaloupe raising are to be obtained like the 
results of any other bisiness. A man may sell out a flourishing store and his 
successor may make a failure of it. One man will make $50 per acre from 
his field and across the ditch a neighbor will clear $75. A great deal de- 
pends upon the condition of the ground, attention paid to planting, irrigating, 
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A SHADE-ARBOR IS A PLACE OF DELIGHT 


harvesting, packing and shipping. But the people are learning by. the simple 
yet effective method of actual experience 

You may imagine what the cantaloupe is to the Imperial Valley when you 
know that plans are being laid to institute an annual “cantaloupe day” and 
making the occasion worth the while of special excursion trains from Los 
Angeles and the entire southern section. 

[his is what some more of these newcomers are doing. 

Again: I was riding from Calexico to El Centro on one of these machines 
that the public knows by the name of motorcycle, but which should be named 
something altogether different. The chain broke. I looked about for a 
house, and across the ditch the smoke from a pipe curled invitingly and | 
went over. The man of the house came out, followed by his wife. A young 
lady stood in the door, and sitting at the table inside were three young men 
and three smaller children. I asked if I could hire one of the boys to take 
me back home, and the old gentleman mused: “Well, Joe an’ Alec an’ Jim 
are irrigatin’, and Sam went to Calexico while ago Ain't none of these 
they 


three brats big enough, | guess. Got three daughters at school, s 
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40 ACRES IN TABLE GRAPES 
At three years old, this vineyard netted $350 per acre 


So Annie, who stood in the doorway, drove me to town. 


can't do it.” 
They owned three desert- 


Here was an honest rancher with eleven children. 
land claims amongst them—g6o acres in all. 
within the last three months. Bought assignments to the land, of course. 


And they were newcomers 


That’s what more of the newcomers are doing. 

Another: A newcomer (one of the ninety for one day) got out of his 
buggy one day, asked Fritz Kloke, three miles from Calexico, what he would 
take for his ranch. Kloke told him $24,000 for 160 acres. The man walked 
out into an alfalfa patch, back into the house, and took Kloke’s breath away 
by announcing that he had made a sale. The deal was cash, too. This 
same man crossed a ditch and bought another piece, consisting of 200 acres, 
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for $22,500 cash, and now he owns two of the best cultivated ranches in 
the county. 
That is what another newcomer has done. The incident might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

More: One can get on the train that brings people from Los Angeles 
daily and ask people where they are bound for. Imperial Valley, 90 per cent 
of them. The train empties at Imperial Junction, and on the valley branch 

| each town gets its share. At El Centro, the county seat, the largest crowd, 
at the train to meet their families. Friends greet friends who have come to 

look or to locate. Business men have arrived to locate their new establish- 

ments; clerks have come to take positions in the new buildings. One looks 

about to see what causes the bustle. Two hacks with lusty “spielers” cry 

their free busses to two hotels. The hacks are loaded, and the balance of 
the crowd walks down town. They note brick buildings on every hand. An 
opera house! and none of your frontier-town shacks, with barn-like interiors 
not for Spotlesstown! A real play-house that would be a credit to San 














Just Hocs 


Diego, and which much resembles the Burbank in Los Angeles. A whole 


| row of brick store-fronts, too. And more on the other corners, while in 
{ the distance a two-story building of hollow tile looms up, and the townsman 
| informs you it is the new court house. 


It takes labor to build these things. And there will be labor used for the 
same purpose in every town for years to come, for building operations are 
just commencing their transition from the frontier shack constructions to 
the finished product of metropolitan existence. 

In each town it is the same. Imperial is growing apace. Contracts for 
new buildings have been let and other structures are in the course of erection. 
Imperial is the oldest town in the Valley, and always will be one of the 

@chief centers of industry. The town has recently put in a new water system, 
and its streets are graded and bordered with cement walks. The popu- 
lation has increased in the same ratio with the rest of the towns. The 
“Board of Trade employs a secretary on a salary to devote his entire time 
to promoting the interests of Imperial. Live stock, dairying, melon raising 
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and all the other varied industries of the Valley are represented in the 
freight sent out from this point. 

Newcomers always drift down to Calexico, too. The town is located on 
the boundary line, and it is but a stone’s throw from the chief hotel to for- 
eign lands—Mexico. The vicinity of Calexico is said to be the best culitvated 
section of the Valley. Ranchers here have paid more attention to beautifying 
their properties than in most cases. Some of the illustrations in these pages 
are of places about Calexico. The stretches of flat country without trees 
always depress a newcomer, who sees only the present, and not the future. 
For him the sight of the trees on the ranches about Calexico are a heart 
rest. Calexico is destined, without a doubt, to be the railroad center of this 
section. The Southern Pacific will have completed within a month or two 
the “Yuma link,” an extension of the valley branch eastward to Yuma. It 
is said that this line will, without a doubt, become the main line for at least 
the passenger trains going and coming from the east. Calexico has already 














A NEw CANAL 


been called the “El Paso of Southern California,” and with the addition of the 
San Diego & Arizona, being built by the Spreckles interests from San Diego 
to Yuma, there is in sight actual realization of the ambition. The general 
impression is that the San Diego & Arizona will join the Southern Pacific 
at Calexico, and one track will be used for the traffic to Yuma, even if the 
S. D. & A. is not an S. P. concern. There is a possibility of this place 
becoming a division end, with railroad round-houses and the repair shops 
that hélp a town so much. Calexico is not lacking in tributary territory of 
agricultural nature. To the east as far as the sand hills, ten miles away, 
stretches the same rich country; while west, as far as Signal Mountain, the 
sentinel of the coast range, twelve miles in the distance, the rancher tills 
the soil and looks to Calexico as his home town. In addition the countr? 
south of the boundary line is rapidly being developed by both Americans and 
Mexicans, all the population contributory to the prosperity of Calexico and 
Mexicala, the sister town “across the line.” 

Calexico is also the supply center for the many mining camps in Mexico, 
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and one of the leading companies, the Uncle Sam Mining & Milling Com- 
pany, has its head offices in Calexico. The mountains about the valley are 
rich in metal, and experts predict a development of mines on a large scale 
in the near future. 

All these things help to keep the newcomer busy. 

The editor asks me to tell about things just as they are today. Condi- 
tions change so rapidly at the present time that what is true today is ancient 
history tomorrow. People are incredulous nowadays. A merchant told me 
once that he never answered the questions that people wrote him from the 
East. In his words, his reasons were: “If I told them the truth, they 
would not believe me; so I just tell ’em to come and see for themselves.” 

The United States government recently displayed this same sense of 
incredulity. An engineer was sent down here to report actual conditions, 
and, after spending months in scientific research and in securing valuable 








ONE OF THE OLDER IRRIGATION CANALS Photo by Bunnell 


facts and figures for the government, every one of which was substantiated, 
the Agricultural Department gave it out that the report would not be pub- 
lished—for it did not believe that any country existed where such wonders 
in a farming way could happen! And it was with considerable effort that 
our congressmen induced the department to print a part of the report. 

The man interested in the Imperial Valley wishes to know at least some 
of the following facts: 

Imperial County was formed by a special election August 6th, 1907, out 
of the western half of San Diego County. 

El Centro is_the county seat 

It has a full complement of county officers, elected at the same time that 
the county was formed. 
Imperial County has an estimated population of 25,000. 
There is no more government land that can be filed upon, excepting here 
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and there a quarter-section cut with washes or having other physical disad- 
vantages. 

Assignments may be purchased at prices varying from $40 to $150 per 
acre, including water stock. 

Raw land, without water stock, may be had for as little as $10 per acre. 

Improved farms range from $65 to $200 per acre, with prices going up on 
every hand. 

Water stock alone ranges in price from $15 to $25. 

As soon as patents are issued under the new survey being made by the 
government to correct descriptions of property proved, there will be a great 
move toward subdivision, and the smaller farms, consisting of from 10 to 40 
acres, will be the backbone of the Valley. Near Calexico there are several 
patented tracts already, and subdivisions are already announced. The price 
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AN IMPERIAL VALLEY FARM HOUSE Photo by Bunnell 
The bed on the porch is a summer night luxury 


of these lands are from $100 to $200 per acre, according to accessibility and 
advantages. 

Town lots in all the towns are held at quite high prices, but not out of 
proportion to the prices in the farming districts. Business lots in every 
town have raised appreciably within the past month; $500 for a 25-foot lot 
in the business section is a rare bargain. All the towns have growing 
futures. 

Calexico, Brawley and El Centro will be incorporated as towns of the sixth 
class at a special election called April 6th, 1908. 

Imperial has been an incorporated town for two years. 

All the towns of the Valley are supplied with incandescent lights and power 
by the Holton Power Company from its power-plant at Holtville. Holtville, 
El Centro, Brawley and Calexico are lighted with arc lamps as well. 
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\ large ice plant at El Centro supplies the Valley with ice, a commodity 
that cannot be dispensed with in summer time 

lhe temperature, according to records kept by the government at Imperial 
and Calexico, reached a maximum of 116 at Imperial and 112 at Calexico 
last year. Occasionally a thermometer near some heat-attracting material 
will climb beyond these figures, but a correct reading of a thermometer hang- 
ing in the open will show the temperature in this Valley to be no warmer 
than in the neighborhood of Fresno at times. No serious results have ever 
attended high temperatures. Sunstroke is unknown, and humidity in the 
air is not present 

\ stirring breeze on the hottest days makes things more comfortable 
Wild reports about discomforts are generally sent out by people coming 
into the Valley when it is really warm and writing letters .before they have 


shed the clothing that made them comfortable at the beach 














SoME HOUSES OF THIS KIND ARE GOING UP IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Che nights in summer are entirely comfortable, and sleeping out of doors 
is one of the rare pleasures of the valley. 

A newcomer does not need to bear the expense of erecting a “winter- 
proof” house the first thing when purchasing land. A tent-house meets all 
needs until the land pays, and then comfortable farm houses, as shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, are built. 

Calexico, El Centro, Brawley and Holtville have weekly newspapers, while 
Imperial supports a daily. 

Each of these towns also has a bank, with an additional one for Imperial 

Every district has a good school service, with competent teachers. 

All denominations, practically, are represented among the churches 

There are at present upward of 400,000 acres under possible irrigation. 
This is an area larger than all the irrigated land in the Riverside, Redlands, 
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San Bernardino, San Gabriel, Covina and Monrovia districts of Southern 
California, with the bean lands of Ventura County thrown in, and adding 
the greater part of fertile Orange County for good measure. 

Water for all domestic purposes is taken from the ditches. It is filtered, 
and becomes as clear as crystal. Typhoid is practically unknown. 

The out-of-door life is conducive to good health. 

Alfalfa is cut from six to nine times each year, yielding as many tons 
per year. Hay this year reached the price. of $25 per ton, caused by the 
shortage of feed in other portions of Southern California. 

Hay-cutting commences the middle of March. 

Barley fields are headed out in early March. 

Garden truck of all kinds comes in from a month to two months earlier 
than in other sections. 

Oranges ripen here two months before the Riverside district. 

And, Mr. Editor, I might go on with facts. I might tell you about two 
young men who had saved a hundred dollars each and came to this Valley 
a year ago, rented a piece of land, seeded it, worked it and cleaned up— 
how much did I say? It was more than you would believe, for they 
WORKED. I might also tell you of a preacher who has some good friends 
who loaned him $35,000, and he has purchased a ranch, with the intention of 
paying back the $35,c00 in one year, He'll do it, too, and have money in 
the bank. I might tell you of another man who borrowed $50,000, bought 
a piece of land, improved it for a year and sold half of it for $50,000. He has 
the other half for nothing. The tramp with a shirt and a pair of pants, who 
loafed in here five years ago, may be able to write his check for $20,0c00— 
it is an actual fact. The man with at least $1500 or $2coo has unbounded 
opportunities in this Valley. 

‘There are as many tales of prosperity in this Valley as there ever were 
in a mining camp. People braved the terrors of a cold country like Alaska 
for the gold and they have endured the frontier conditions of the Imperial 
Valley for results that make the Yukon mines dim in comparison. 

The Imperial Valley is the richest section of land in the United States, 
and if a richer section has been found in the world none of these thousands 
of newcomers can tell you where it is located. 

The future of the Valley is assured. The water questions and irrigation 
problems, however serious they might be, have been or must all be settled to 
the advantage of the people of the Valley. We have an abiding faith in the 
future, a love for our adopted home, and a determination to make an empire 
that will stand as a monument forever glorifying the power of water—King 
Water. 




















IcE PLANT AT EL CENTRO Photo by Bunnell 
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WILLIAM REAVIS, THE “OLD HUNTER’’, ‘‘THE HERMIT OF 
SUPERSTITION MOUNTAFN”’ 

For a third of a century Reavis lived alone with his rifle and traps in 
the Arizona mountains, and died at last as he had lived, “Alone with the 
wind and the stars and the sky.” He was a quiet, reticent man of some 
education, respected by Indians and whites alike; he went fearlessly 
among the Apaches during their bloodies raids and was never harmed 
by them. In his life and death he was a type of frontiersman now 
passed away and almost forgotten, 
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